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JAPAN: 1950 
A Year of Record Progress 


Ropert W. ADAMS 


Second Secretary of Mission, 
Office of United States 
Political Adviser, Tokyo : 


Report prepared for publication in 
Far Eastern Division, O fice of 
International Trade, U.S. 


Department of Commerce 


- 

—_———— PROGRESS toward 
Japan’s postwar economic rehabilitation 
was made in 1950, industrial activity 
having reached an estimated index figure 
of 110.4 (1932-36—100), as compared 
with a level of 93.5 in the preceding year, 
and foreign trade increasing in value by 
approximately 26 percent over 1949. 
Particularly important was the level at- 
tained in merchandise exports which, 
valued at about $820,200,000 in 1950, 
showed an increase of $310,500,000 over 
1949, and was attributable to a sharply 
increased demand for Japanese export 
commodities and the development of new 
trade with long-dormant markets. 

Generally, the year under review could 
be divided roughly into two phases—the 
first 7 months of the year, when produc- 
tion and foreign trade continued the 
upward curve maintained since the be- 
ginning of the Occupation, and the 
period of sharp advances following the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea. In the 
latter, all activity increased to a marked 
degree with export trade and industrial 
activity establishing new postwar rec- 
ords. Wholesale and retail prices, both 
for producer and consumer goods, rose 
sharply during the latter part of the year, 
with speculative activity high. By the 
end of the year speculative activity had 
waned, and some leveling-off was noted 
in consumer and producer goods prices, 
although the latter were expected to con- 
tinue mounting in 1951 in view of rising 
international price levels. 


Industrial Production 


Japan’s industrial activity and pro- 
duction continued its upward trend; by 
the end of the year the indexes, based on 
preliminary reports, reached 131.6 and 
115, respectively (1932-36=100), with the 
averages for the year at 110.4 and 94.9. 
Particularly high output levels were es- 
tablished by the iron and steel industry, 
and in the textile and leather fields. 

Successive postwar highs were estab- 
lished almost monthly throughout 1950 
In the iron and steel industry, with the 
output exceeding original 1950 goals. 





‘Contributions to this report were made 
by John A. Ballew and Wolf I. Ladejinsky, of 
the Office of the United States Political 
Adviser (USPOLAD), and by the various 
USPOLAD branch offices in Japan. 
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Pig-iron production for the year was re- 
ported at 2,232,800 metric tons, steel in- 
gots and castings 4,847,600 metric tons, 
and finished steel estimated at 3,473,000 
metric tons. A major contributant to 
this outstanding production record was 
the expansion in plant facilities, with a 
number of large blast furnaces com- 
pleted and put into operation during the 
year. 

The production of yarns and textiles 
increased sharply over 1949 levels, par- 
ticularly in connection with cotton and 
rayon goods, as a result of greater raw 
material imports, plant expansion, and 
longer working hours in most of the 
leading mills. At year’s end it was esti- 
mated there were 4,200,000 cotton spin- 
dles in operation, roughly 10 percent over 
the mid-1950 total, when the long- 
standing spindleage limitation was lifted. 

Cotton yarn and fabric production 
amounted to 525,426,000 pounds and 
1,541,991,000 square yards, respectively, 
a substantial increase over the 1949 totals 
of 347,171,000 pounds and 984,861,000 
square yards. Although increased quan- 
tities of cotton were made available for 
domestic consumption, continued em- 
phasis was placed on the output of cotton 
textiles for the export market, and the 
bulk of raw-yarn allocation was for 
export production. 

The output of raw silk for the year 
was 150,820 bales (132 pounds each), 


In a Japanese textile mill. 
jacquard machine. 


13,390 below the 1949 total of 164,210 
bales. The target for 1951 was set at 
250,000 bales, with 125,000 bales sched- 
uled for export. Raw-silk prices rose 
sharply after midyear; a postwar peak 
of 219,000 yen (360 yen=1 U. S. dollar) 
was registered in December compared 
with 113,000 yen per bale in June. 
Spun-silk yarn and fabric production 
at 4,986,000 pounds and _ 19,477,000 
square yards, respectively, represented 
a significant reduction from the 1949 
levels (7,038,000 pounds and 32,925,000 
square yards); filament-silk output, 
however, which totaled 112,356,000 
square yards, constituted an increase 
over the preceding year’s 104,296,000 
square yards. 

Despite the production of 78,513,000 
square yards of woolen and worsted fab- 
rics—more than double that of 1949— 
output fell below initial Government 
targets as raw-wool imports dropped 
below levels projected earlier in the 
year. Domestic consumption, long held 
at an extremely low level, was fairly 
high despite price increases, and the 
pent up consumer demand was expected 
to remain strong in 1951 notwithstand- 
ing further retail price hikes in all 
types of woolen goods of from 20 to 30 
percent over the 1950 averages. 

One of the sharpest advances in the 
textile industry for 1950 was registered 
by the rayon industry, as follows (1949 
figures in parentheses): Spun-rayon 
yarn, 89,242,000 pounds (40,246,000); 
rayon-filament yarn, 103,223,000 pounds 
(66,792,000) ; spun-rayon fabric, 209,- 
617,000 square yards (70,767,000); fil- 
ament rayon fabric, 396,885,000 square 
yards (119,927,000). Demand was ex- 
tremely high, however, and it was be- 
lieved by rayon producers that even a 
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A brocade fabric is prepared by a complicated French 








Japanese workmen assemble a cotton-carding machine. 


used in cotton mills throughout Japan. 


30-percent increase over the 1950 pro- 
duction level, which they hoped to at- 
tain by mid-1951, would fail to meet ex- 
port and domestic demand. 

Although substantial production in- 
creases were registered for a number of 
machinery lines, the over-all machinery 
index for 1950 was, according to pre- 
liminary data, slightly lower than at- 
tained in 1949. General activity in the 
machinery field, which fell to relatively 
low levels during the first 6 months of 
1950, advanced considerably after mid- 
year. Production of railway rolling 
stock improved only after the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea, when the output 
of steam locomotives and freight cars, 
practically all of which were destined 
to the export market, rose sharply. 
Some production declines, particularly 
in electric locomotives and passenger 
cars, were noted, and industrial rolling 
stock output remained almost un- 
changed from 1949 figures. The pro- 
duction of motor vehicles also fell 
slightly below 1949 figures until the 
closing months of 1950, when the vol- 
ume of units completed exceeded pre- 
vious levels by a substantial margin, 
particularly in the case of trucks, pas- 
senger cars, and three-wheeled motor 
vehicles. 

The total figure for industrial ma- 
chinery output also revealed a slight 
drop from the 1949 volume, declines 
having been noted in the output of re- 
ciprocating steam engines, gas turbines, 
and Diesel and other heavy oil engines. 
Production advances were, however, 
made in iron and steel works, plant ma- 
chinery, and mining and other capital 
equipment required by Japan’s expand- 
ing industry. Textile-machinery output 
advanced generally over 1949 figures as 
a result of the greater production of 
carding machines, spinning frames, in- 
dustrial sewing machines, and other 
types of machinery, surpassing domes- 
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Such textile equipment is 


tic demand and becoming increasingly 
available for export. 

In the heavy chemical field, new plant 
construction and the expansion of exist- 
ing facilities contributed considerably to 
higher output levels, particularly in con- 
nection with chemical fertilizers. Im- 
ported raw materials were available in 
greater volume than in previous years, 
and the electric-power supply situation 
was generally favorable throughout the 
year. Ammonium sulfate production 
for 1950 was 1,569,961 tons (converted to 
20 percent Ne content), as compared 
with 1,232,356 tons in 1949, and calcium 
cyanamide output was 456,830 tons (20 
percent Nz content), against a 1949 pro- 
duction of 349,629 tons. Calcium-super- 
phosphate produced during 1950 was 
1,407,947 tons (converted to 16 percent 
P:O: content), the 1949 output having 
been 1,160,819 tons. Production rates 
attained by the end of 1950 in chemical 
fertilizers were more than adequate 
fully to meet all domestic demands, and 
export trading was active, particularly 
in ammonium sulfate to Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, and Thailand, with promise of 
greater export availability early in 1951. 

Synthetic plastics and resins, cellulose 
nitrate, celluloid, lacquer, vinyl acetates, 
photographic film, and other chemical 
lines were extremely active, several post- 
war production records having been 
established. The high demand for po- 
tassium iodide revived a long-dormant 
industry, and additional plant facilities 
were under active development which 
would soon result in further increases in 
the output of urea fertilizer, sulfuric 
and hydrochloric acids, and other in- 
dustrial chemicals. Aniline-dyestuff 
production also rose sharply from 1949 
levels, following the upward trend of the 
textile industry. 

Cement production was reported at 
4,457,500 tons, more than 1,000,000 tons 
above the 1949 figure; by the year’s end 





production had attained a monthly rate 
of 516,000 metric tons. Export ship- 
ments of cement were at about 1949 
levels, but the local market absorbed al] 
available domestic production as a result 
of mounting activity in large nonresj- 
dential construction. Large construc- 
tion activity also contributed to in- 
creased production of sheet glass; ex- 
ports declined as a result of increasing 
foreign competition in Far Eastern 
markets. 

The output of consumer commodities 
improved over 1949 levels, marked ad- 
vances being made in leather and 
rubber goods, particularly tires and 
tubes, oils and fats, and other items 
previously in very short supply on the 
domestic market. Although the genera] 
foodstuff, beverage, and tobacco index 
indicated a slight decline in production 
compared with 1949, the decrease was 
accounted for chiefly by a falling off in 
output of bottled foods and processed 
meats. Production of canned fish and 
marine products for the export market 
reached a total of 96,748 metric tons in 
1950 as compared with 68,372 metric 
tons in the preceding year. Sharp ad- 
vances were also recorded for such im- 
portant foreign exchange earners as 
chinaware, toys, and novelties. 

Metals and minerals output continued 
high, sustained by the heavy continuing 
demand which began shortly after the 
outbreak of the Korean conflict and the 
increased incentive to producers pro- 
vided by higher prices. The over-all 
mineral index increased 5.5 percent over 
1949; substantial production boosts 
were recorded for lead, zinc, sulfur, and 
pyrites, with iron-ore output by the 
year’s end achieving a level 30 percent 
greater than the 1949 average. Despite 
the generally satisfactory production 
levels, demand exceeded available supply 
of most minerals. 

Coal production was 38,461,000 metric 
tons, a slight increase over the 38,064,000 
metric tons produced in 1949. Price 
and distribution controls over coal were 
removed early in 1950, without any 
serious effect on the industry. Indige- 
nous crude-oil output advanced from a 
1949 monthly average of 18,129 kiloliters 
to 29,000 kiloliters during the latter part 
of 1950. Imported crude oil, however, 
met the bulk of Japan’s requirements 
for petroleum products, and the level of 
imports rose from a total of 24,008 kilo- 
liters for 1949 to more than 1,500,000 
kiloliters for 1950. Correspondingly, the 
output of refined petroleum products for 
civilian consumption increased sharply 
from the 1949 total of 194,568 kiloliters 
to an estimated 1,665,350 kiloliters in 
1950. In addition to seven refineries in 
the domestic oil-producing area, nine 
refineries on the Pacific coast processed 
imported crude oil at an operating rate 
which was increased to 33,000 barrels 
daily as of October 1, 1950. 


Agriculture and Fishing 


From an agricultural point of view 
the year 1950 was one of continued 
progress, favorably affecting all seg- 
ments of the country’s economy. Agri- 
cultural production, food stocks, imports, 
food collections, fertilizer supply, and 
the fish catch—all improved over the 
preceding postwar years. The various 
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activities centered around Japan’s agri- 
cultural economy, such as insect and 
disease control, storage facilities, re- 
search extension and agricultural in- 
formation program, and land and 
cooperative reform contributed to the 
rising output and the relatively good 
physical condition of Japan’s farm 
economy. 

Final results of the 1949 crop collec- 
tions, completed in September 1950, 
showed that the quotas were exceeded 
for all crops except potatoes, the latter 
having been decontrolled during the 
collection season. By the end of 1950 
the fertilizer position of Japan ap- 
proached prewar levels, and all controls 
had been withdrawn from allocations, 
rationing, and price fixing. The only 
Government subsidy being granted was 
on imported phosphate rock. Japan’s 
aquatic production during 1950 was 
expected to approximate 3,200,000 tons, 
including all species of fish and shell- 
fish, seaweeds, and coastal and Antarctic 
whales. This was an increase of ap- 
proximately 75,000 tons above the 1949 
output. 


Shipping, Shipbuilding, and 
Electric Power 


Early in 1950 the Government released 
all merchant shipping from its opera- 
tional control and discontinued its previ- 
ous standby subsidies, thus returning 
ships to private ownership operation for 
the first time since the war years. The 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea and the 
general international situation after 
midyear, with the resultant soaring de- 
mand for bottoms, brought about marked 
changes in the local shipping scene. By 
the end of the year Japanese shipping 
had been cleared to enter the ports of 
some 35 countries in Africa, Central and 
South America, Europe, North America 
including Canada and the United States, 
and throughout most of the Far East, 
and shipping activity reached new post- 
war highs. 

Japan’s oceangoing merchant marine 
was reported. in December to have 
reached a total of 104 vessels aggregating 
588,800 gross tons, of which 10 were oil 
tankers averaging 10,000 tons each, and 
the total tonnage of steel vessels of 100 
gross tons or over was reportedly 2,059,- 
761, involving 1,750 ships. Ministry of 
Transportation officials announced that, 
with the completion of the current fifth 
shipbuilding program in April 1951, the 
humber of oceangoing vessels would be 
increased by 22, bringing the total to 
126 with an aggregate of 742,500 gross 
tons. 

Shipbuilding activity was greater 
throughout the year under review than 
In either 1948 or 1949, although there 
was a slight drop in the tonnage and 
humber of new vessels actually com- 
pleted. New ship construction still fell 
far short of the 800,000-ton yearly ca- 
pacity presently attributed to the ship- 
building industry comprising 11 major 
and numerous smaller yards. Many 
Shipbuilders declared, however, that they 
were operating at near-capacity levels 
a a result of the high volume of ship 
repair work and conversion into class 
of wartime vessels, in addition to an 
expansion of new construction under the 
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Japanese workers load albacore for distribution at Tokyo Central Fish Market. 
Albacore is highly prized by the Japanese and is generally used for canning. 


Government-approved shipbuilding pro- 
grams. 

A higher level of electric-power gen- 
eration than in the preceding year was 
attained in 1950, the increase in hydro- 
electric generation being attributed to 
greater industrial power demands 
coupled with favorable stream-flow con- 
ditions and the fact that equipment was 
in better condition than in previous 
years. 


Finance and Foreign 
Investment 


Continued retrenchment character- 
ized the Government’s fiscal programs in 
1950. Deflationary tendencies in the 
early part of 1950 were countered by 
Government efforts toward further ra- 
tionalization of its complex control 
structure, and the gradual easing of eco- 
nomic controls wherever possible. Com- 
mercial banks and private enterprises 
were encouraged to assume greater re- 
sponsibility in financing and economic 
rehabilitation with the withdrawal of 
official agencies from active participa- 
tion in trade. The Government’s “‘dis- 
inflationary” program of the early part 
of 1950 was modified due to the appear- 
ance of inflationary tendencies after 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, and 
led to rumors of greater control over 
private trade. Government officials ap- 
peared, however, to favor “voluntary con- 
trols” on the part of industrial and for- 
eign-trade circles to prevent another 
wave of speculation like that which ap- 
peared shortly after the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict, but it was generally 
believed that if world prices continued 
to rise, the reinstatement of some of the 
rigid controls previously removed over 
prices, distribution, and foreign trade, 
would be unavoidable. 

Late in 1950 a supplementary budget 
for the last 3 months of the 1950-51 fiscal 
year (January-March) was approved, 
bringing the total of the general account 
budget expenditures for the year to 664,- 


500,000,000 yen. A final draft of the 
1951-52 budget was approved in Decem- 
ber by the Cabinet, setting Government 
expenditures for the coming fiscal year 
at 656,700,000,000 yen, representing a 
slight decrease from the current budget, 
against revenue estimated at about 673,- 
000,000,000 yen. The draft budget also 
called for a reduction in direct taxes, 
both income and commodity, of about 
70,000,000,000 yen under 1950-51 levels, 
a step believed necessary by the Minis- 
try of Finance in view of the 95,000,000,- 
000 yen in certain taxes already in ar- 
rears by the end of 1950, of which rough- 
ly 70 percent were due from the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Although some Gov- 
ernment officials expressed the belief 
that Japan could ill afford a general tax 
reduction at this time, which would run 
counter to the world-wide pattern of 
increased taxation, the draft budget re- 
fiected the view of the Minister of Fi- 
nance, supported by Occupation officials 
and the general public, that the current 
heavy tax burden is a deterrent to con- 
tinued stabilization and that a reason- 
able tax reduction program would hasten 
economic recovery. 

Foreign capital investment was en- 
couraged under a law which facilitated 
the licensing of foreign enterprises and 
investments contributing to the national 
economy. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
ty of July 3, 1950.) Actual cash in- 
vestment on the part of foreign enter- 
prises was, however, less active than was 
the negotiation of technical assistance 
agreements. 

The Japanese Foreign Investment 
Commission reported that technical in- 
vestment contracts during the year had 
numbered 21, and had involved a chem- 
ical fiber machinery project, improve- 
ments in the manufacture of Diesel en- 
gines and several other agreements for 
the introduction of new techniques. 
Among these was the renewal of prewar 
arrangements between an American con- 
cern and one of Japan’s largest electrical 

(Continued on p. 30) 









Egypt Seeks Markets 
In the United States 


The Royal Egyptian Embassy in Washing- 
ton has informed the U. S. Department of 
Commerce of its interest in increasing sales 
of Egyptian products in the United States. 
These include hides and skins, cotton tex- 
tiles; linen, pharmaceutical herbs, onions, 
and handicrafts. 

Firms desiring further information on the 
availability of these commodities should 
communicate with M. A. Zayed, Commercial 
Counsellor, Royal Egyptian Embassy, 2310 
Decatur Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


Ceylon in Market for 
Cement Bags 


Bids are invited by the Ceylon Govern- 
ment for the supply of 2,000,000 kraft paper 
bags for cement, which are required by the 
Government Cement Factory at Kankesan- 
turai. 

Quotations may be for the full quantity 
required, or for any portion thereof, and 
must reach the Chairman, Tender Board, 
Ministry of Industries, Industrial Research 
and Fisheries, Colombo, Ceylon, not later 
than noon of June 2, 1951. 

Specifications and bidding conditions are 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Italian Handicraft Booklet 
Available to Importers 


Handicraft products available in Italy are 
described in a new booklet entitled “Handi- 
crafts of Italy,” recently issued by the Italian 
Institute for Foreign Trade, 107 Via Torino, 
Rome, Italy. The booklet contains text and 
illustrations, many in color, and is designed 
to acquaint United States retailers, interior 
decorators, and others interested in such 
products, with the types of articles obtain- 
able from Italian sources. 

Copies of this publication may be ob- 
tained, while the supply lasts, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from the Department's Field Offices. 


Belgian Congo Brick Plant 
Seeks U. S. Capital 


American participation in a brick-making 
enterprise is sought by Briqueteries du Congo 
Belge, S. P. R. L., Elisabethville, Belgian 
Congo. The inquiry is made by a partner 
in the firm, Tony Pletinckx, who states that 
both capital and equipment would be re- 
quired. It is planned to utilize anthill clay 
as the raw material. 

The firm is already in operation on a small 
scale, but because of insufficient capital, is 
unable to expand its activities to meet a 
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potential demand for brick which is be- 
lieved to exist locally. For a completely 
mechanized and modern installation, the 
firm estimates that it would require US$140,- 
000 additional capital. 

Further details, including information on 
the firm’s present facilities, as well as plans 
for expansion, may be obtained on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Or, interested parties may com- 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Thai Government to 
Purchase Tugboat 


The Thai Government will accept bids, 
until May 14, 1951, covering the supply and 
delivery of one steel Diesel tugboat, required 
for the port of Bangkok. It is stated that 
this tugboat, in addition to being used for 
mooring vessels up to a gross tonnage of 
10,000 tons, will also be utilized as a fire- 





municate direct with Tony Pletinckx, P. O. 
708, Elisabethville, Belgian Congo. 


fighting boat. Specifications and bidding 
conditions are available, on a loan basis, 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms, Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 
on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 13. 

Automobiles and Accessories: 44, 45. 

Ball Bearings: 19. 

Beverages (Soft Drinks): 34. 

Brushes (Tooth): 41. 

Cement: 54. Musical Instruments: 21. 

Chemicals: 8. Photographic Equipment: 17. 

Clothing and Accessories: 41, 48, 49, 51,58, Radio and Television Equipment: 3. 
59. Radios: 6, 9, 40. 

Confectionery Lines: 52. Refrigerators and Equipment: 37, 40. 

Construction Materials: 6, 39, 40, 50, 54. Rubber Goods: 5, 22. 

Decorations (Christmas): 20. Sanitary and Industrial Equipment: 6. 

Electrical Equipment: 24, 42. Scientific Instruments: 17, 27. 

Feedstuffs: 36, 54. Seeds (Field and Oil): 16, 30. 

Fibers (Coir): 4. Sewing Machines: 22. 

Foodstuffs: 22, 25, 29, 31, 32, 43, 52, 54. Shells: 28. 

Glass: 39. Telephone Equipment: 6. 

Hardware: 2, 22, 24, 50. Textiles: 35, 46, 47, 48, 49. 

Hollowware: 60. Toys: 20, 22. 

Jewelers’ Items: 20. Waz (Bees): 31. 

Leather Goods: 12, 15. Wcoodenware: 10. 

Licensing Opportunities: 1. Wool: 30. 


Livestock: 55. 


18, 23, 26, 38, 44, 50, 53, 54, 55, 57. 
Millinery: 59. 
Motor Oils: 33. 








Machinery and Equipment: 1, 7, 11, 14, 
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from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Commit- 
tee for the Opening of Tenders, Department 
of Transport, Ministry of Communications, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 


Bidding Period Extended on 


Aswan Dam Project 


The Egyptian Government has announced 
an extension until June 30, 1951, of the 
period for acceptance of bids in connection 
with the Aswan Dam hydroelectric project. 
As reported is an earlier issue of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly (December 4, 1950), bids 
are invited for the supply, erection, and 
maintenance of the civil engineering, build- 
ing, pen stocks, and other works required for 
the power station. Bidding documents are 
obtainable, subject to a charge of E£50 per 
set, from the Egyptian Embassy, Office of 
the Commercial Counsellor, 2310 Decatur 
Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Italy—Giuseppe Minganti & C., Societa 
per Azioni (manufacturer), 83 Via Ferrarese, 
Bolovna, desires to arrange with United 
States firms for the manufacture in Italy of 
machine tools (models supplied by United 
States firms) for sale in Europe. Firm also 
seeks exclusive selling franchises from United 
States firms for types of machine tools not 
manufactured in Italy. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Belgium—Henri Balthazar (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 5 Groenenborgerlaan, Wilrijk, 
Antwerp, offers to export and seeks an agent 
for first quality sanitary and plumbers’ hard- 
ware; also, taps and faucets, especially for 
gas-manufacturing and brewing industries, 
made of polished brass, nickel, or chrome. 
Inspection available at Antwerp at buyer’s 
expense. 

3. Belgium—Hector Geerts (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer of radio 
and television equipment), 25 Chaussée 
d’Anvers, Malines, offers on an outright sale 
basis galvanized or pickled (brass finish) 
eyelets. Price information and sample card 
of eyelets available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
part of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. British East Africa—Jivandas Goculdas 
(manufacturer and exporter), P. O. Box 291, 
Zanzibar, seeks united States market and 
agent for standard-quality mattress and fur- 
niture coir fiber, packed in bales of approxi- 
mately 1 cwt. General shipping instructions 
requested by firm. 

5. Ceylon—C. W. Mackie and Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 7A Prince Street, 
Colombo, desires to market in the United 
States surgeons’ rubber gloves. Production 
Tate: approximately 5,000 pairs a month. 
Price information and sample pair of gloves 
(rough or smooth type) obtainable on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. 

6. France—Henri Berton (‘Agence Tech- 
nique et Industrielle Francaise) (exporter, 
commission merchant, agent), 1 Avenue de 
l’Observatoire, Paris 6, desires to export tele- 
phone switchboards, radio sets, sanitary and 
industrial equipment, taps, pipes, tubular 
steel scaffolding, tubular frames for prefab- 
ricated houses, steel implement sheds, mate- 
rials for producing cement and brick blocks, 
and bulldozers. 

7. France.—A. Faure & Co. (manufacturer, 
Wholesaler and exporter), 21, Place du 
Champ-de-Foire, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, is 
interested in selling both direct and through 
agent(s) high-standard machinery and 
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equipment for the ceramic, fiber, and mining 
industries. Further information and catalogs 
on each type of industry (fiber and mining 
catalogs in French; ceramic catalog in Eng- 
lish) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. France—Lamothe et Abiet (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and exporter), 68 Rue 
Ducau, Bordeaux, Gironde, desires to export 
and seeks agent for “Basidine,’”’ a good qual- 
ity paper-makers’ chemical product for 
glazing and bleaching printing and other 
kinds of paper. Quantity: 200 metric tons 
yearly; specifications: Basidine in paste is 
snow white. Firm claims that it may be 
utilized in lieu of oxide of titanium for glaz- 
ing, glossing, and bleaching paper. Descrip- 
tive information (in French) on this prod- 
uct may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. France—Malony-Radio (manufacturer), 
53 Chemin de Brancolar, Nice, A. M., seeks 
U. S. market and agent for a daily output of 
100 radio sets, frequency changing, alternat- 
ing current 50 or 25 cycles, and direct. Qual- 
ity inspection at purchaser’s request and ex- 
pense by any expert designated by the 
purchaser. 

10. Germany—Jakob Bischoff, Holzwaren- 
fabrik (manufacturer), Ulmerstrasse, Reich- 
enbach/Fils Kreis Esslingen, offers on an 
outright sale basis woodenware, especially 
kitchen articles. Quantity of goods valued 
at $45,000 yearly. Firm does not consider 
inspection necessary. 

11. Germany—Gramss & Thomas, Eisen- 
giesserei u. Maschinenfabrik (manufacturér), 
4 Kaipershof, Bamberg, Bavaria, offers on an 
outright sale basis knuckle-joint presses 
(Exzenterpressen), hand spindle presses, and 
wood-splitting machines. 

12. Germany—Mangold & Co. Lederhand- 
schufabrik (manufacturer), 34 Strohstrasse, 
Esslingen, desires to export and seeks an 
agent (excluding New York City) for monthly 
quantities of 1,000 pairs of women’s and 
men’s kid gloves. Samples will be furnished 
by German firm to interested customers for 
inspection. Complete shipping instructions 
requested. Illustrated leaflet of women’s 
gloves only available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Germany—G. Vetter (manufacturer), 
No. 2 Sechsaemtergasschen, Wunsiedel, Fich- 
telgeb., Bavaria, desires to export Sechsim- 
tertropfen (36.5 volume percent) and Fich- 
telgebirgs-Krauterlikér (35 volume percent), 
two cordials of exquisite liqueur quality. 
Literature available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Germany—Alfred von Landesen (ex- 
porter, agent), 2-4 Brandstwiete, Hamburg, 
seeks U. S. market and agent for high-quality 
stone presses for blocks and bricks (hollow 
and solid) and tiles or flagstones. Descrip- 
tive information and _ illustrated leaflet 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15. Italy—La Medicea (manufacturer and 
exporter), 28 Via Montebello, Florence, offers 
on an outright sale basis artistic leather 
goods decorated in traditional Florentine 
style, including such objects as cigarette 
cases, picture frames, book covers, jewel 
boxes, and paper knives. Correspondence in 
Italian preferred. 

16. Italy—Nello Marconcini (wholesaler, 
exporter, importer), Empoli (Florence), of- 
fers on an outright sale basis field seeds, in- 
cluding red clover, alfalfa, bird’s-foot trefoil, 
Ladino clover, Lodigiano clover, crimson 
clover, lolium Italicum, vicia sativa, and cori- 
ander seeds. 

17. Italy—Microtecnica (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 149 Via Madama Cristina, Turin, of- 
fers on an outright sale basis high-quality 
moving-picture projectors,30 monthly. Firm 


also desires to contact United States firms in- 
terested in purchasing marine and aerial 
navigation instruments, and measuring and 
optic-mechanic instruments. Catalog on 
projectors available only on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

18. Italy—Giuseppe Minganti & C. Societa 
per Azioni (manufacturer and exporter), 83 
Via Ferrarese, Bologna, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for machine tools, such as hy- 
draulic internal precision grinders; gear cut- 
ting machines for radial spur bevel gears, 
turret lathes, vertical milling machines; ver- 
tical milling-boring machines; and machines 
for special purposes. Set of literature (in 
Italian) available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Japan—Marusan Trading Co., Ltd. 
(exclusive distributors), No. 4, 4-Chrome, 
Honcho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers 
for export miniature steel balls (1.58 mm. to 
0.3 mm.) and miniature ball bearings. 
Monthly production capacity: Steel balls, 
10,000,000; ball bearings, 10,000. Quality in- 
spection available at the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry of Japanese 
Government (Machine and Tools Inspection 
Department). 

20. Japan—Osaka Tsusho Trading Co., 
Ltd. (importer and exporter), P. O. Box No. 
18 Tennoji, Osaka, seeks U. S. market for 
cigarette lighters, imitation pearls, toys, and 
Christmas decorations. 

21. Japan—Tokai Gakki Seizo Kaisha, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of musical instruments) , 340, 
Terejima-cho, Hamamatsu, wishes to con- 
tact interested United States importers of 
harmonicas, bearing the trade-mark “Star”. 
Price information may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Japan—S. Vishtak, Box 307, Tokyo Cen- 
tral Post Office, Tokyo, desires to sell to im- 
porters and distributors the following items: 
Canned sea foods, miscellaneous rubber 
manufactured goods, sewing machines, bi- 
cycles, and wood screws. 

23. Netherlands—Hart Nibbrig & Greeve, 
N. V. (export merchant), 91A Parkstraat, 
The Hague, offers on an outright sale basis 
one self-contained, triple action, deep draw- 
ing press, available for immediate delivery. 
Machine originally made to order for Cus- 
tomer who subsequently did not complete 
the transaction. Specifications, photograph, 
and catalog available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

24. Netherlands—N. V. Metaaldraadlam- 
penfabriek “Helium” (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 193 Lovenstraat, Tilburg, offers on 
an outright sale basis first-class vacuum 
flasks, ice preserving containers, incandes- 
cent lamps, and fluorescent lamps. Infor- 
mation regarding customary packing units 
is desired. 

25. Netherlands.—Vink’s Fruithandel v/h 
M. A. Vink J. Fzn., N. V. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), 42 Stationsstraat, Elst, 
Gelderland, desires to export and seeks agent 
for various grades of fruit pulp. Firm states 
that the fruit pulps on hand include rasp- 
berry, Reine-Claude (green gages), black- 
berry, redberry, bilberry, cherry, gooseberry, 
and apple. 

26. Norway—A/S Akerselvens Maskinverk- 
sted (manufacturer), 77 Wdm. Thranesgate, 
Olso, offers for export and seeks agent for 
concrete mixers, types B-80 and TB-80. In- 
spection of equipment will be made by man- 
ufacturer before shipment is made. No 
independent quality inspection available. 
Further information and illustrated pam- 
phlet available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Scotland—Dobbie McInnes _ Limited 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, 191/3 Broom- 
loan Road, Glasgow, S. W. 1, offers on an 
outright sale basis first-quality ‘“Dobbie- 
McInnes” peak pressure indicator and the 
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“Farnboro” electric indicator. Yearly quan- 
tity available: 500 to 1,000 peak pressure in- 
dicators and 20 to 30 electric indicators. 
Literature on both types of indicators ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Sudan (Anglo-Egyptian)—Saeid Mo- 
hamed Bawarith (export merchant), P. O. 
Box 176, Port Sudan, seeks United States 
market and agent for mother-of-pearl and 
trocas shells. Shipping instructions de- 
sired by firm. 

29. Syria—Djalil Boustani (export mer- 
chant and wholesaler), P. O. Box 358, Aleppo, 
offers on an outright sale basis the following 
types of nuts: 300 metric tons of black, 
green, and white gallnuts, new crop, fair 
average quality; 100 to 200 metric tons of 
pistachio nuts, Turkish in transit, 1950 crop, 
98 percent opened and full; 100 metric tons 
of Syrian pistachio nuts, 1950 crop, first 
choice, 98 percent open. The pistachio nuts 
are packed in new jute bags of 100 kilograms 
gross weight; gallnuts in used jute bags 
(good condition), 100 kilograms gross weight. 

80. Syria—Husseini and Atassi (export 
merchant), P. O. Box 426, Homs, offers to 
export 50 metric tons of Syrian carpet white 
washed wool, 84 to 85 percent yield, 1951 
first clip, and 300 metric tons of Syrian 
cotton oilseeds, 1950 crop. Firm seeks agent 
for wool, and offers the oilseeds on an out- 
right sale basis. 

31. Syria—Khalid Kayasse (export mer- 
chant and wholesaler), Dabbagha Street, 
Hama, offers on an outright sale basis 30 
metric tons of Syrian pure domestic bees 
honey of first-class quality, 1951 production, 
and 100 metric tons of first-class quality 
crude beeswax. 

32. Thailand—Thep Vivat Co. Ltd. (export 
merchant), 64 Boriphat Road, Bangkok, of- 
fers on an outright sale basis approximately 
5,000 metric tons of Siam white rice, grade 
5 to 20 percent broken. Inspection accord- 
ing to fair average quality of the season by 
Siamese Rice Bureau in Bangkok at export- 
er’s expense. Rice packed in gunny bags, 
100 kilograms net. 


Export Opportunities 


33. Belgium—Ogiers-Vanbavel (Texun) 
Petroleum Products (importer and whole- 
saler of motor oils, manufacturer of indus- 
trial greases), 2 Ave. Joseph Verboven, Deur- 
ne-Antwerp, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for 100 percent Pennsylvania motor 
oils, first quality. 

34. Belgium—Villers-Monopole S. A. (man- 
ufacturer, importer), Villers-le-Gambon 
(Namur), wishes to contact a United States 
firm with a view to selling on the Belgian 
market a beverage (lemonade or similar soft 
drink), not as yet introduced in Belgium. 
Bottling to be done in Belgium. 

35. India—Messrs. Bhagwandas Santpar- 
kash (importer, exporter, wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant), 50 Nakhuda Street, Bom- 
bay 3, is interested in obtaining quotations 
from established exporters of the following 
rayon and silk piece goods: (1) plain, printed, 
and embroidered georgette, width 45 inches; 
(2) velveteen, all colors, rolled on frames, 
width 36 and 45 inches; (3) plain, printed, 
and embroidered crepes and satins, width 
36 inches. 

36. Italy—Nello Marconcini (wholesaler, 
importer, exporter), Empoli (Florence), seeks 
purchase quotations for fodder, such as bar- 
ley, maize, and corn husks. 

37. Italy—Officiene Mario Dorin (manufac- 
turer of refrigerating compressor sets), 16— 
19 Via delle Casine, Florence, wishes direct 
purchase quotations for temperature control 
apparatus and other accessories for refrigera- 
tors. 

38. Japan—Chuo Sangyo Boeki Kaisha, Ltd. 
(Central Machinery and Trading Co., Ltd.), 
Kokusai Kogyo Bldg., No. 3, 3-chome, Maki- 
cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, seeks quotations for 
coal-mining machinery. Firm would appre- 
ciate receiving literature on above machinery 
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39. Nicaragua—Francisco Mantica & Co., 
Ltd., (distributor), Frente Banco Nacional de 
Nicaragua, Managua, seeKs purchase quota- 
tions from manufacturers of glass for win- 
dows and doors, and construction materials 
in general. 

40. Syria—Husseini and Atassi (manufac- 
turer’s agent, commission merchant), P. O. 
Box 426, Homs, seeking direct purchase quo- 
tations for the following commodities: (1) 
100 portable radio receiving sets in wood or 
bakelite cases, 5, 6, 7, and 8 tubes, a. c. and 
d. c. 110/220 volts, 50 cycles; (2) 100 house- 
hold electric refrigerators, 6 to 10 cubic feet 
capacity; (3) 15,000 meters of galvanized iron 
water pipes, %, %, %, 1, 1%, 1%, 1%, and 
2 inches; (4) 11,000 meters of black iron 
water pipes, 3%, 4, %, 1, 1%, 1%, 1% and 2 
inches. 

41. Thailand—The World Department 
Store Ltd. (importing distributor), Raja- 
wongse Road and Jawarad Road, Bangkok, 
seeks direct purchase quotations for all types 
of men’s white cotton shirts; and 500 gross 
annually of nylon-filled tooth brushes, trans- 
parent handles, printed with special name or 
trade-mark. 

42. Union of South Africa—I. Abrahamson 
(Pty.) Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 141 Main Street, Johannesburg, seeks 
direct purchase quotations for electrical 
appliances, such as refrigerators, floor polish- 
ers, washing machines, toasters, electric 
irons, and waffle irons. 


Agency Opportunities 


43. India—Kemp & Co., Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, retailer, commission 
merchant), “Elphin House,” 88C, Old Par- 
bhadevi Road, Bombay 28, seeks agency from 
manufacturer of dietetic foods, such as jams, 
candy, chocolates, and biscuits. 

44. Syria—Abdelnour and Rabbath import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent), P. O. 
Box 177, Aleppo, desires agencies for the fol- 
lowing equipment: (1) Ten units annually of 
cotton-ginning machinery, different sizes; 
(2} 50 units annually of water pumps with 
engine power drive ranging from 6 to 40 
horsepower; (3) 75 units annually of diesel 
and gasoline trucks with capacity ranging 
from 1% to 10 metric tons. 

45. Syria—Fuad Lababidi (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), Homs, seeKs 
agency for 1,500 annually of automobile and 
truck tires and tubes (all sizes). 

46. Union of South Africa—A. E. Barnett 
& Son (manufacturer's representative) , 74-76 
Loop Street, Cape Town, desires agency for 
tertile piece goods. 

47. Union of South Africa—F. W. Drake & 
Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, manu- 
facturer’s representative), 210 S. A. Mutual 
Buildings, Harrison and Commissioner 
Streets, Johannesburg, wishes to obtain 
manufacturers’ agencies for all types of dress 
fabrics, men’s suitings, calicos, sheetings, and 
denims. 

48. Union of South Africa—L. J. Greatwood 
& Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer’s represent- 
ative, indent agent), 52 St. George’s Street, 
Cape Town, seeks agencies for textile piece 
goods and make-up garments suitable for the 
African market. 

49. Union of South Africa—H. J. Milton & 
Co. (indent agent), 23-25 Garlick House, 
Field Street, Durban, is interested in ob- 
taining agencies for tertiles and men’s and 
women’s hosiery. 


Foreign Visitors 


50. Australia—Robert Cook, representing 
Industrial Products of Australia (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, agent), 9 
Howard Street, Perth, wishes to appoint a 
United States agent and is interested in im- 
porting into Australia building materials 
(galvanized iron and piping, steel frame 
buildings, interior linings) , machinery (small 
industrial and farm machinery and equip- 
ment), and builders’ hardware. Scheduled 
to arrive April 21, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. United States address: 





‘% Australian Consulate General, 206 San- 
some St., San Francisco, Calif.; or 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco and New York. 

51. Australia—John D. Fermanis, repre- 
senting Welmar Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer, commission mer. 
chant, agent), 330 Swanston Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in obtaining 
information on new developments in the 
manufacture of shirts, pajamas, collars, 
dress vests, and ties; also, would consider ar- 
ranging for the manufacture of United States 
goods under license in Australia. Sched. 
uled to arrive during May or June, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 to 8 weeks. United 
States address: © Australian Government 
Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and other Cities 
suited to purpose of visit. 

52. Australia—Alfred Stauder, represent- 
ing Berger & Fell Pty. Ltd., (importer, man- 
ufacturer), 220 Graham Street, Port Mel. 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in purchasing 
soybean flour, lecithin, edible oils, and pec- 
tin; also wishes to obtain manufacturing 
rights on royalty basis to produce in Aus- 
tralia pectin or any grocery or confection- 
ery lines. He is now in the United States 
until July 1951. U.S. address: % Thomas 
Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Washington, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Detroit, Chicago, and San Francisco, 

53. Australia—Harold G. Sweeney, repre- 
senting Quick Service Shoe Repairs (boot and 
shoe repairing chain), % E. C. Candy & Co,, 
340 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in shoe manufacturing 
and machinery and methods used in han- 
dling shoe repairs on a large scale. Sched- 
uled to arrive during May or June, via New 
York City, for a visit of 4 to6 weeks. United 
States address: % Australian Government 
Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Dallas, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco. 

54. Belgium—Leon G. Limborgh, repre- 
senting Etablissements Limborgh & Co. (im- 
porter, exporter, agent), Meir 49, Antwerp, 
is interested in importing into Belgium grain, 
feeds, oil cakes, and canned goods; and in 
exporting to the United States steel machin- 
ery, building materials, and cement. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 15, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 or 3 months. United States ad- 
dress: © Balfour Guthrie & Co., Ltd., 67 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland (Oreg.), Washington, and 
Miami. 

55. Brazil—Celso Caiuby Novaes, repre- 
senting “Socil’’ Pro-Pecuaria S. A. Industria 
e Comercio de Forragens (producer of and 
dealer in feedstuffs), Rua do Cortume 196 
(Caixa Postal 5013), Sao Paulo, is inter- 
ested in livestock, as well as in purchasing 
equipment for manufacturing feedstuffs for 
livestock. Scheduled to arrive April 11, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 months. 
United States address: ~% lL. Figueiredo 
(U. S. A.) Corporation, 52 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Washington, Boston, and St. 
Louis. 

56. Brazil—Carlos Schmied, representing 
Carlos Schmied & Cia. Ltda. (importer, 
agent), 1362 Alameda Santos, Sao Paulo, is 
interested in obtaining new agencies (com- 
modities not specified), Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 15, via New York City, for a month’s 
visit. United States address: © Sanford Ink 
Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Detroit, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and New Orleans. 

57. Mexico—Moises Gonzalez Moreno, rep- 
resenting Talleres Estadio, Dr. Roberto 
Michel 191, Guadalajara, is interested in 
buying machinery for rebuilding automobile 
and truck motors. Scheduled to arrive 
April 10, for a month’s visit. United States 
address: c/o 4153 Beverly Boulevard, Los 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Aden 


Economic Conditions 


INFLATION MAy NECESSITATE CONTROLS; 
PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION PLANNED 


Inflationary tendencies continued strong 
in Aden during February. With the pur- 
pose of combating rises in living costs, an 
official committee was appointed to examine 
the price situation and make appropriate 
recommendations for establishing some con- 
trols. Price controls were relaxed during 
the past year and currently include only two 
consumer items, one of which is sugar. 

The budget for the fiscal year that began 
April 1, 1951, according to the Appropria- 
tion Ordinance passed by the Aden Legisla- 
tive Council, calls for estimated expenditures 
in the Colony of $4,250,802, representing an 
increase of $589,371 over the preceding year’s 
estimates of expenditures. Capital expendi- 
tures in the budget include provisions for 
construction or completion of a new col- 
lege, telephone exchange, technical school, 
health center, airport terminal building, 
new civil hospital, and a building for a 
printing press. Certain of these schemes 
are partially financed from funds made 
available to the Colony under the provisions 
of the United Kingdom’s Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act. 

In view of a possible shortage of motor- 
cars, the granting of permits for motorcar 
exports from Aden is suspended until fur- 
ther notice, effective February 12, 1951. This 
suspension is regarded as temporary and 
does not apply to cars that have been in the 
possession of prospective exporters for a 
minimum of 6 months, although it is doubt- 
ful whether permits for the export of United 
States cars even under these conditions 
will be granted. 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND 
MODIFIED 


Argentina and Finland signed on March 
2, 1951, an additional protocol modifying 
their commercial and financial agreement of 
July 8, 1948, states a recent dispatch from 
the U. S. Embassy in Buenos Aires. The new 
protocol does not significantly alter the terms 
of trade, but it relinquishes the exclusive 
tight of IAPI (Argentine Trade Promotion 
Institute) to conduct Argentine sales and 
purchases, annuls the 1948 article providing 
that Finnish goods must be quoted at prices 
established by contract, and authorizes 
transfer by specific prior arrangement of 
g00ds originating in these countries. Fin- 
land must continue to consume internally 
all Argentine products imported under the 
agreement. 

A total trade equivalent to more than 
US878,000,000 is contemplated for 1951, or 
more than double the value of trade between 
the two countries in 1949. The principal 
components remain the same as in 1949. 
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Argentine exports in order of decreasing 
value, are wool, hides, oil cake, rye, linseed 
oil, and industrial tallow. In return Finland 
promises to facilitate the export to Argen- 
tina of, the following Finnish goods among 
others, again in order of decreasing value: 
Paper and cardboard including newsprint, 
wood pulp or fiber, spruce wood and wood 
shavings, machinery including agricultural 
machinery and railway equipment, and china 
and porcelain dinnerware. These lists will 
remain valid for a second year if the parties 
do not agree upon a revision before the close 
of 1951. 

The payments part of the agreement, sim- 
ilar to that of 1948, stipulates that all pay- 
ments, except as otherwise provided, shall 
be made in United States dollars through 
a dollar compensation account in the Argen- 
tine Central Bank, and any balance in this 
account shall be guaranteed in terms of gold. 

The protocol leaves intact the provisions 
affording preference for Argentine ships in 
carrying 50 percent of Argentine-Finnish 
trade and preference for Argentine insurance 
companies in protecting goods shipped for 
the account of Argentine entities. 


CURRENT FINANCIAL RETURNS May BE 
REMITTED TO FOREIGN INVESTORS 


Remittance of current returns from for- 
eign investments in Argentina is authorized 
by circular No. 1406 issued by the Central 
Bank on March 15, 1951, to implement cir- 
cular No. 1312 of August 28, 1950. 

Remittance of current financial services, 
such as rentals, profits and dividends, re- 
turns on capital invested in the form of mer- 
chandise, and interest on loans is limited to 
a 5 percent annual return on the peso 
amount of the investment registered in 
Argentina in the name of the foreign credi- 
tor. Such remittances can be made only 
for financial services accumulated during 
a minimum period of at least 3 months. 
Profits must be in liquid form and must have 
been realized in fiscal years closing on Au- 
gust 28, 1950, or thereafter. 

Payments will be remitted only in four 
equal quarterly installments on the dates 
indicated in coupons to be issued by the 
Central Bank, and they shall not therefore 
be accumulable. Payment will be authorized 
only in favor of the investor for transfer to 
the country of domicile registered in the 
account and only in the corresponding cur- 
rency. 


Belgium-Luxembourg 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN FEBRUARY 


General economic activity in February 
was below the peak reached in October 1950. 
The unofficial provisional index of over-all 
industrial activity for February 1951 stood 
at 132 (1936-38=—100), a drop of 7.7 points 
from the revised January figure. This drop 
is attributed not only to the fewer working 
days in the month, but to delays resulting 
from certain minor strikes which occurred 
within the month. However, the index for 
construction activity showed a rise during 
February, mainly attained. through mild 
weather conditions. 








UNEMPLOYMENT 


The number of unemployed in Belgium for 
the period January 21 to February 17, 1951, 
amounted to approximately 217,000, in con- 
trast to 308,000 for the period December 24, 
1950, to January 20, 1951. The resumption 
of building activity was the main factor in 
the gain in employment. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


Although no February statistics are avail- 
able as yet for the retail price index, a rise 
of about 8 points is anticipated for the 
month, which would increase the index to 
approximately 396 (1936-38=— 100). 

Since the beginning of the Korean conflict, 
Belgian labor unions have been steadilv de- 
manding wage increases to offset the abrupt 
rise in the cost of living. This drive was 
spearheaded by the metallurgists of Liege who 
obtained a 4-percent rise in wages and an 
attachment of wages to the retail price in- 
dex, the whole to be retroactive to February 
1. The coal miners also received a 4-percent 
increase after large-scale walkouts that 
stopped production at the pits in Liege and 
Charleroi. The increase for the miners was 
made retroactive to January 1. 

It appears that the drive begun by the 
miners and the metallurgists for wage in- 
creases will be followed by unions in other 
industries, and a substantial part of Belgian 
industry will have experienced another round 
of wage increases this year. 

In this respect, the governor of the Bel- 
gian National Bank addressed a letter to the 
president of the Belgian Association of Banks 
warning private banks that they must be 
prudent in the extension of credit. Banks 
were told that they must be careful to ex- 
tend credit only to enterprises and for proj- 
ects which will contribute toward increasing 
real production. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The unfavorable balance of trade of the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union in Feb- 
ruary 1951 amounted to 370,000,000 Belgian 
francs (1 Belgian franc=§$0.02). January’s 
unfavorable balance was 1,660,000,000 francs. 
This satisfactory development was primarily 
the result of an increase in exports to 9,950,- 
000,000 francs (January, 9,020,000,000 francs) 
as well as a drop in imports to 10,320,000,000 
francs (January, 10,680,000,000 francs). 
Newspaper sources state that the high rate 
of imports is not only a reflection of in- 
creased world prices of raw materials but 
also an increase in the actual amount of 
imports. 

AGRICULTURE 


Although February weather conditions 
were propitious for agriculture, it is not ex- 
pected that spring plantings will make up 
for the 15 to 20 percent reduction in the 
wheat planting last fall from that of the 
preceding crop year. The drop in wheat 
acreage was attributed to the difficult 
weather conditions of last fall and to the 
fact that, because the price received for 
wheat is relatively below that received for 
feed crops, the farmers prefer to plant the 
more profitable grains—-U. S. Empassy, 
BRUSSELS, MARCH 20, 1951. 











Bolivia 


EcoNOmMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


A commission composed of representatives 
of the Ministries of Finance and Economy, 
the Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
the Central Bank, the Miners’ Association, 
the Rural Association, and the Mining Bank 
was established in March to revise Bolivia’s 
foreign-exchange legislation. 

Operation of the Bolivian Official Importers 
Registry was resumed for the period March 
15 to June 30, 1951, in order that the Govern- 
ment might revise the list of firms and indi- 
viduals officially authorized to act as 
importers. 

According to the Minister of Finance, all 
permits issued by the Banco Central for the 
importation of agricultural machinery, for 
imports at the exchange rate of 60 bolivianos 
to the dollar and for imports of raw materials 
for industry issued prior to February 1, were 
approved. 

MINING 


Mining producers in Bolivia are dissatis- 
fied with current United States tin-price 
policies and are determined not to accept a 
contract under which the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation can unilaterally fix the 
price for Bolivian tin ores. 

To stimulate increased zinc production, 
the Government issued a decree on March 1 
stipulating that miners producing a monthly 
minimum of 30,000 fine kilograms of zinc 
should be regarded as medium-sized miners. 
Small miners will be eligible for transfer to 
the medium-sized category upon meeting the 
production quota for a period of six consecu- 
tive months. 

PETROLEUM 


YPFB, the State petroleum monopoly, an- 
nounced that the 20-percent increase in rail 
freight rates will necessitate another increase 
in the price of gasoline. The organization 
maintains that its freight costs have been 
increased 22,000,000 bolivianos annually, oc- 
casioning an additional daily operating deficit 
of 66,000 bolivianos. YPFB also faces in- 
creased wage demands of between 30 and 45 
percent, which would further increase its 
deficit. Opposition of various chauffeurs’ 
syndicates and the Bolivian Automobile Club 
has thus far prevented YPFB from effecting 
the projected price increase. 

While in the United States for the Foreign 
Ministers Conference in Washington, the 
YPFB general manager hoped to hire an op- 
erating crew for the Cochabamba refinery, 
which was expected to be ready for operation 
late in April. He expected to discuss with the 
Export-Import Bank an insurance contract 
for the refinery and to entertain proposals 
from private industry to exploit certain areas 
previously reserved exclusively for YPFB. 
These are apart from the reserve areas re- 
cently opened by the Government to explora- 
tion and exploitation by mixed capital 
interests. 

In late February, YPFB President German 
Costas resigned and was replaced by the 
former director of the National Police, 
Colonel Isaac Vincenti. The change was not 
expected to effect YPFB’s operating policy. 


AGRICULTURE 


The National Association of Milling In- 
dustrialists expects that not more than 15,000 
metric tons of domestic wheat will be re- 
ceived by Bolivian mills during 1951, in con- 
trast to 16,000 metric tons in 1950. The poor 
outlook results from a 2-month drought 
early in the growing season. Corn will prob- 
ably be similarly affected by the drought 
and by the ravages of locusts in the south- 
eastern area. The 1950-51 coffee crop will 
probably exceed that of 1949-50, and thereby 
relieve an acute shortage. 

The recently organized National Associa- 
tion of Lumber Manufacturers held its first 
convention in March. Plans were laid for 
a more intensive exploitation of the forest 
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resources of Bolivia, and as a protection to 
the domestic lumber industry increasing 
pressure may be applied to eliminate lum- 
ber imports. 

INDUSTRY 


Prices of domestic manufactures began 
to reflect the 45-percent wage increase. A 
recent announcement states that cotton- 
textile prices will be increased 40 percent or 
more. Raw-material shortages continued, 
and the exportation of cattle hides has placed 
local leather-goods factories in a critical po- 
sition. 

TRANSPORTATION 


The Bolivian Government authorized Aero- 
lineas Argentinas, an Argentine airline, to 
operate between Tartagel and other points 
in Argentina and Yacuiba, Bolivia. Cabo- 
tage is not authorized. Lloyd Aéreé Bolivi- 
ano acquired a B—24 plane to be delivered 
by August 1, thus bringing its total of four- 
motored planes to seven. For the purpose of 
creating additional revenue for port upkeep 
and acquiring new port equipment, the Chi- 
lean Government officially notified the Boliv- 
ian Government of a 10 percent increase 
in Chilean port duties. The increase was to 
become effective on April 1, 1951, for a period 
of 1 year. Bolivia, because of the importance 
of this measure to the country, was study- 
ing the feasibility of shifting maritime ton- 
nage from Chilean to Peruvian ports in the 
event that formal protests to the Chilean 
Government are not recognized. 


LABOR 


Fresh trouble developed at the copper mine 
of the American Smelting and Refining Co. 
at Corocoro late in March, when the com- 
pany refused the Corocoro union’s demands 
for the dismissal of certain mine employees, 
who fearing violence flied to La Paz. As the 
month closed the labor situation at Coro- 
coro was tense. 

Various mining companies granted wage 
increases averaging 20 percent, but wage re- 
adjustments in the smaller mines were pro- 
ceeding more slowly. Commercial and bank 
employees, who have not yet benefited from 
the current round of wage increases, con- 
tinued to press for a 70 percent raise. Be- 
cause it expects price inflation to wipe out 
recent wage gains, labor is pressing for in- 
creasingly large raises. Bolivian taxi and 
truck drivers, staged strikes as a means of 
forcing the Government to speed up the 
importation of scarce tires and spare parts. 


IMMIGRATION 


A Government decree exempted immi- 
grants from payment of consular fees and 
customs duties on household goods, personal 
effects, and work tools. On March 19, 34 
Italian immigrants, the first to arrive since 
the creation of the National Council of Im- 
migration and Colonization, entered the 
country for settlement in the Robore section 
of the Department of Santa Cruz. The Ital- 
ian Minister attempted to conclude the long- 
discussed commercial treaty with Bolivia so 
as to accelerate Italian immigration. 


PoINnt IV anp UNESCO ProGRAMS 


The Point IV General Agreement for Tech- 
nical Cooperation between Bolivia and the 
United States was signed on March 14 by 
representatives of the two Governments. On 
March 19 the Bolivian Government and 
UNESCO signed a technical aid agreement to 
provide educational assistance to Bolivia. 
The Bolivian Government will appropriate 
approximately 56,000,000 bolivianos, and 
UNESCO will provide approximately $30,000 
annually in the form of scholarships and 
equipment. Under this agreement a mini- 
mum of seven UNESCO technicians are to 
be sent to Bolivia.—U. S. Emsassy, La Paz, 
Mar. 26, 1951. 





Ceylon’s exports of papain to the United 
States during 1950 totaled 127,704 pounds, 
valued at 991,472 rupees (US$1=—4.7725 
rupees). 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES EXEMPT F'Rom 
IMPORT LICENSE 


A new list of machinery and equipment 
for the agricultural, mining, and metallurgi- 
cal industries, and insecticides, which are 
exempt from import license upon importa- 
tion into Brazil, in accordance with article 
3 of Law No. 842 of October 4, 1949, was 
issued on March 1, 1951, and transmitted by 
the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro on 
March 6. The list also includes makes and 
types of machinery tested and approved for 
importation by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
It is required that exchange certificates be 
obtained for license-exempt commodities. 

Copies of the list have been furnished all 
Field Offices of the Department of Commerce, 
Information regarding specified commodities 
may be obtained from any of those offices 
or from the American Republics Division, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


PROVISIONAL FREE ENTRY ACCORDED Port- 
LAND CEMENT 


Clearance of portland cement into Brazil 
against deposits of corresponding import 
duties is authorized by circular No. 9 of 
March 14, 1951, issued by the Minister of 
Finance and transmitted by the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro on March 21, pending 
final action by Congress on a bill granting 
free entry until December 31, 1951. At the 
time of the clearance the importer must 
post a bond to the effect that he wili not 
include the equivalent of the import duties 
in his resale price, under penalty of forfeit- 
ing the deposit. Builders who import for 
their own use are required to provide evi- 
dence later that they actually used the 
cement. 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 
EXTENDED 


The validity of the payments agreement 
signed by Brazil and France on March 8, 1946, 
was extended to July 8, 1951, by an exchange 
of notes between the French Ambassador and 
the Brazilian Foreign Minister in Rio de 
Janeiro on March 3, 1951. 

The Brazilian note includes a statement to 
the effect that it is the intention of the Bra- 
Zilian Government to proceed with negotia- 
tion of a commercial agreement and a revision 
of the present payments agreement. 

It is understood that the present extension 
is not applicable to the provisions of the 
liquidation agreement relative to the Bra- 
Zilian foreign debt dated March 8, 1946, or 
to the articles contained in the agreement 
of March 31, 1948, on the same subject. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW AND INCREASED Export DUTIES 


New export duties imposed by the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon on March 15, 1951, are as 
follows, in rupees per pound: On pepper, 
2.50; cardamon, 2; citronella oil, 2; and cocoa, 
0.2515. (One Ceylon rupee=21 U. S. cents.) 

Export duties were increased on a number 
of commodities, as follows: 


Former New 
rate,in ratein 
Item rupees rupees 
 — pound__ 0.5315 0. 6015 
Raw rubber and latex___- do . 1575 . 075 
Copra__- .-long ton 300. 00 400. 00 
Coconut oil. --- do 243. 75 325. 00 
Coconut poonac. ea ee | 200. 00 


The following exemptions are provided: 
(1) Tea exported to the United Kingdom in 
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fulfillment of the 1950 bulk-purchase con- 
tract; and (2) any goods exported in ful- 
fillment of a contract entered into with a 
puyer outside Ceylon before the effective 
date if the contract does not provide that the 
duty increase is payable by or recoverable 
from the buyer and if the goods were in the 
shipper’s possession before the relevant date 
or had been or was to be delivered to the 
shipper under contract between the shipper 
and the Ceylon seller to permit the shipper 
to fufill the contract with a buyer outside 
Ceylon. 

Coconut oil under contract before March 
15 is exempt from the increase in duty if 
shipped before July 1, 1951. Other goods 
under contract are exempt from the new 
duties or increases if shipped before June l. 


Chile 


INFLATIONARY TRENDS CURBED 


The weakening of the Chilean peso in the 
Santiago free market in mid-March reflected, 
in part, increasing inflationary tendencies in 
the Chilean economy. The custom of im- 
porters of obtaining the bulk of their annual 
imports early in the year and the placing of 
speculative import orders, in anticipation of 
possible export controls abroad, were also 
inflationary factors, as was an announce- 
ment that agricultural exports might be 
$15,000,000 below the $51,500,000 con- 
templated in the 1951 exchange budget. 

About one-third of Chile’s imports were 
placed on the free-market rate of exchange 
list in January, enhancing the significance 
of fluctuations in this rate to the national 
economy. During 1950, the free-market peso 
had appreciated from roughly 100 pesos per 
dollar to under 70 pesos where it remained 
until mid-March 1951, but between then and 
April 4, it had risen to 177.50. 

Anti-inflationary measures of the Govern- 
ment in March included minor revisions of 
price-control policies and a renewed drive 
to enforce price controls. The Central Bank 
discount rate for the public was raised from 
6to8 percent. A new anti-inflation program 
was placed on the agenda of the April extra- 
ordinary session of Congress. An additional 
400,000,000 pesos was borrowed from the Cen- 
tral Bank through the Amortization Fund 
to meet the current fiscal deficit. Agricul- 
tural Credit Institute discounts with the 
Central Bank rose 75,000,000 pesos, January 
legislation having increased the maximum 
for such discounts from 200,000,000 to 
1,000,000,000 pesos. 

The effects of the 23 percent increase in 
the annual basic minimum salary for white- 
collar employees retroactive to January 1, 
1951, were being felt throughout the econ- 
omy. These developments heightened the 
pressure for price increases and for compara- 
ble raises in wages for laborers. 


MINING AND AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 


February nitrate production of 134,880 
metric tons was the lowest since September 
1950, but the industry hopes to produce in 
1951 nearly 1,900,000 metric tons, an increase 
of 18 percent over 1950. Copper production 
in February was also lower, but improvement 
in the output of both was anticipated with 
the settlement of the strikes in the north 
arising out of food shortages and certain 
basic minimum wage decisions of the 
Government. 

The Huachipato steel works shipped 7,500 
metric tons of pig iron to the United States 
in the last week of March, and a 6,000-ton 
shipment was planned for early April. Small 
quantities of steel plate also were shipped 
to the United States. The manganese min- 
ing industry, relatively dormant since World 
War II, increased activity. February coal 
output was only 145,000 tons as a result of 
& Serious coal strike. The shortage will ne- 
cessitate importation of coal in the coming 
months. Promised wage increases will tend 
to raise coal prices. 
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Chile’s food outlook has deteriorated in 
recent months. The rice crop will be 42 
percent below that of 1949-50. Coupled 
with the blight damage to the potato crop 
and mediocre wheat yields, the rice-crop fail- 
ure will necessitate a substantial upward 
revision of import needs for wheat and other 
foodstuffs. Probable grain shortages have 
led to restrictions on exports of grains and 
pulses. 

The crop prospects for hempseed, linseed, 
and hemp, and flax fibers are brighter. The 
sunflower crop also promises to be good, al- 
though output will be slightly less than 
last year’s record. Cool weather reduced the 
sugar content of the grape harvest, with 
consequent damage to wine production. 
Fresh fruit exports to the United States will 
substantially exceed those of 1950. 

A sugar shortage, estimated at 10,000 met- 
ric tons, resulted from a strike among refin- 
ery workers. Increased production since the 
Government intervened in the industry may 
alleviate the shortage. A proposal to nation- 
alize the industry precipitated considerable 
controversy. 

Agreements were signed in March under 
which FAO will provide Chile with technical 
assistance in the fields of fisheries and for- 
estry. These agreements supplement a basic 
agreement and a program agreement cover- 


ing aid in agriculture, both signed in Jan- 
uary 1951. 


PuBLIC WorRKS PLANNED 


A 1951 budget of 473,000,000 pesos for the 
Popular Housing Institute was announced jn 
March. The 80-centavo tax per liter on gas- 
oline was expected to provide 126,000,000 
pesos for miscellaneous public works, 23,000,- 
000 pesos for the purchase of dredges, 10,- 
000,000 pesos for equipment and construction 
projects on the Antofagasta-Salta Railway, 
and 6,000,000 pesos for water-supply services 
in Antofagasta. With the inauguration in 
Antofagasta of a plant to manufacture cen- 
trifugally cast concrete pipe the first stage 
of the project to serve the Antofagasta region 
with water from the interior has been 
started, The total cost will be about 250,- 
000,000 pesos. Construction of the section 
from Nos to Curico of the Santiago-Concep- 
cion road has been completed at a cost of 
258,000,000 pesos. 


TRADE ADVANCES 


The gradual decline in consumer demand, 
noted throughout 1950, leveled off at the end 
of the year, and partial reports from retail 
stores indicated a slight upturn in business 
during March, even after allowing for sea- 
sonal improvement. This trend was also 
reflected in a sharp increase in demand at 
the wholesale and manufacturing level. 
Merchants and manufacturers in general 
seemed confident that a sellers’ market will 
prevail for the immediate future, both in 
Chile and in foreign markets. In a few 
instances, radio receiving set parts for ex- 
ample, transfers in January of commodities 
from the “gold law list” to the free exchange 
rate list resulted in decreases in manufac- 
turers’ prices in Chile. 

Total exports of merchandise were valued 
at 124,600,000 gold pesos in January 1951 
as compared with 112,800,000 in January 
1950. Imports in January of 1951 were 
valued at 99,700,000 pesos as compared with 
96,400,000 pesos in January 1950.—U. S. Em- 
bassy, Santiago, Apr. 4, 1951. 


Colombia 


Commercial Laws Digests 


REWARDS TO DISCOVERERS OF RADIOACTIVE 
MINERALS AUTHORIZED 


The Colombian Government has been au- 
thorized to grant rewards to discoverers 
of deposits of radioactive minerals, by decree 
No. 365 of February 15, 1951, reports a dis- 
patch from the U. S. Embassy in Bogota. The 
reward granted may be participation in the 
financial returns from the deposit or a fixed 


sum in Colombian pesos, calculated on the 
basis of the importance and richness of the 
deposit discovered. 

All radioactive minerals found in Colombia 
are the property of the National Government, 
which by means of law No. 120 of December 
30, 1919, reserved to itself the exploitation 
of all such deposits. Decree No. 365 states 
that the Government is interested in stimu- 
lating the discovery of radioactive minerals 
within the country, especially uranium. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENT TERMINATED 


After a full exploration of various alterna- 
tives, the Governments of Costa Rica and 
the United States agreed to a joint termina- 
tion of the trade agreement of 1936 effective 
June 1, 1951. The waiver of article I of the 
agreement, which permits the present system 
of exchange surcharges, is extended to the 
termination date. The exchange of notes 
between the two governments took place on 
April 3, 1951. Meanwhile the Costa Rican 
Government has authorized payment for the 
remainder of the Commercial backlog of 
claims for foreign exchange. 

The trade agreement was terminated be- 
cause the Costa Rican Government does not 
believe that the full terms of the agree- 
ment could be applied in the foreseeable 
future because of current conditions affect- 
ing the Costa Rican balance of payment. 


TRANSPORTATION AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Rainstorms in late February and in March 
in Costa Rico, caused landslides to cover the 
only railway tracks connecting San Jose, on 
the central plateau, with Limon, the port on 
the Atlantic Coast. It is estimated that 
rail service will be interrupted from 4 to 7 
weeks. Exports are being routed through 
Puntarenas on the Pacific, as are some im- 
ports. An airlift, carrying mail and the 
most important items, as decided upon by 
the Administration, is now in operation. 
Cut off from the Central Plateau’s normal 
supply of staple items, Limon prices soared 
until the Government established for re- 
tailers the prices prevailing in the Govern- 
ment grocery stores. Since Limon is the 
principal port of Costa Rica, except for 
banana shipments, considerable economic 
after effects will arise out of the rail break. 
The Northern Railway, not yet recovered 
from last year’s similar experience, will suffer 
an estimated $1,000,000 (U.S. currency) loss 
counting direct damages, revenue losses, 
temporary construction, and requirement to 
construct another tunnel to avoid future 
recurrences. Meanwhile, interest is reawak- 
ened in building a motor road from Turrialba 
to Limon, thereby offering another alterna- 
tive for heavy traffic from San Jose. 


FINANCIAL PROGRESS RECORDED 


Debt payment on a number of fronts con- 
tinued. Within the period covered, $3,800,- 
000 (U. S. currency) was devoted to reduc- 
ing the commercial backlog, the resulting 
unpaid balance now being $2,900,000. 
Another $1,000,000 will be authorized by 
April 1, the Central Bank claiming to with- 
hold total cancellation because of the severe 
colon drain which would result. The first 
Lend-Lease account payment of over $18,000 
was recorded. An extraordinary amortiza- 
tion on the inflationary unsecured National 
Banking Cedulas was made with the receipts 
from surcharges provided for in the exchange 
control legislation. Other regular internal 
bond payments were met as scheduled. Dur- 
ing 1950 the net public debt was decreased 
by 21,300,000 colones including a 3,800,000 
colones increase in the external public debt. 
The Costa Rican Ambassador in Washington 
was instructed to open discussions on ex- 
ternally held Costa Rican bonds, long in 
default, due in November 1951. 
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Despite high foreign exchange earnings, a 
Government budget surplus, and increased 
prosperity, Costa Rica continues to look 
abroad for financing aid. Three projects are 
current, each of which are now calculated 
to require a minimum of $1,000,000 (U. S. 
currency) in foreign loans. These are, the 
proposed national electric plant on the Rio 
Grande, an international airport near Ala- 
juela, about 10 miles from San Jose, and 
greatly increased coffee acreage. 

The measures necessary upon the repeal 
by September 30, 1951, of the current ex- 
change control legislation, with the attend- 
ant problem of revenue, a new tariff 
schedule, and revaluation of the colon, con- 
tinue to be the subject of study by govern- 
ment groups. Local business associations 
are bidding for consultation in government 
deliberations before new legislation is 
definitely put forward. 

Only minimal fluctuations were recorded 
in the rate of the Costa Rican colon to the 
United States Dollar in the free exchange 
market; 7.90—8.00 colones buying and selling, 
to the $1 (United States) was the rate most 
often in effect. 


Price CONTROL AND Crop RETURNS 


The rail wash-out, previously mentioned, 
appeared to give impetus to the generally 
rising cost of living in the San Jose area. 
Lard and sugar prices were allowed by the 
Government to advance, based on air trans- 
portation costs, the effects of the exchange 
control law, and higher world prices in the 
case of lard. Rationing of some foodstuffs 
affected by the transportation cut is a pos- 
sibility, the Government warned unofficially. 
To combat the general price situation, the 
National Production Council continued to 
buy basic foodstuffs to the limit of its capac- 
ity for reselling at basic prices in Govern- 
ment stores. To discourage hoarding and 
concealment of steel construction shapes, 
the Government placed an internal embargo 
on their movement and required re-regis- 
tration of present stocks. Percentage profit 
ceilings were established to discourage 
speculative purchasing for later resale. 

In agriculture, figures showed the 1950 
abacé crop as 4,500,000 pounds off the 9,200,- 
000 pounds crop in 1949, as a result of the 
“tip-over” disease and the effects of over- 
cutting to provide air and light to the plants. 
Figures for 1950 also showed sugar growers 
decreasing production to approximately 
home consumption levels on account of un- 
attractive export taxes. Exports in 1950 were 
79 metric tons as against 9,283 in 1949. Bad 
weather caused coffee crop damage in the 
Turrialba area and general crop damage in 
the San Carlos area. The 1950 value of Costa 
Rican produced rubber was 1,800,000 colones 
($315,800, U. S. currency). This crop 
weighed 59 short tons and total consumption 
was 83 short tons. 

The Government announced that it would 
conclude contracts with two companies, one 
already disclosed as of United States origin, 
for the exploration and exploitation of 
lands said to contain petroleum deposits. 

Formalized trade relations are being con- 
sidered with Italy, Germany, and the Neth- 
erlands, according to the press, and a notice 
of a future Japanese commercial mission to 
visit San Jose also appeared.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, SAN JOSE, Mar. 26, 1951. 


Cuba 


BUSINESS Up SEASONALLY 
CONSTRUCTION ‘TAPERS 
PRODUCTION UP SLIGHTLY 


Retail sales in Cuba in March increased 
seasonally about 10 percent over February 
sales and were at levels from 10 to 15 per- 
cent higher than in March 1950. Although 
total business volume in March was higher 
than in March 1950, a gradual narrowing of 
the margin of increase this year as compared 
with last year is noticed month by month. 
This condition is attributed to earlier heavy 
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stockpiling and continued slow collections. 
Bank clearings rose. The building construc- 
tion volume, although still at a boom rate, is 
also beginning to taper off somewhat. Ship 
arrivals at Habana have dropped off and port 
congestion has been cleared up. The sugar 
harvest is proceeding without serious inter- 
ruption; all mills are now in operation, and 
production is slightly higher than at this 
time last year. Unusually dry weather has 
caused a tightening in the supplies of beef 
and milk. The cost of living continues to 
rise and has been responsible for a wave of 
increased labor demands, but a decline in 
sales of textiles necessitated some price re- 
ductions. 


AGRICULTURE 


As of March 15, 1951, the Cuban Sugar Sta- 
bilization Institute reported that 3,010,179 
short tons of sugar and 129,150,000 gallons of 
blackstrap molasses had been produced. This 
production compares with 2,997,687 short 
tons of sugar and 119,480,000 gallons of 
blackstrap molasses on the corresponding 
date of last year and represents an increase 
of 0.04 percent in sugar production and 8 
percent in molasses production. Because of 
subnormal rainfall during the current har- 
vesting season, the sugarcane is lighter than 
in 1950. 

Pastures in most sections are now badly 
burned, and there is already a noticeable 
tightening in supplies of marketable beef 
cattle. This condition is expected to be- 
come more acute in April, but no beef short- 
age is yet in sight. The sharp decline in 
fresh-milk deliveries prompted the Cuban 
Government to authorize the duty-free en- 
try of condensed milk until May 15, when 
local milk production should be sharply 
above current levels. 

Coffee roasters closed their establishments 
early in March because of inability to obtain 
green coffee, after which the Government is- 
sued a resolution directing that coffee be 
seized wherever it might be found and sold 
to roasters through the Coffee Stabilization 
Institute at the official ceiling price. 


LABOR 


The employment situation was at a sea- 
sonally high level. All of Cuba’s 161 sugar 
mills were in full operation. Wages also re- 
mained high, but demands for increases 
ranging from 10 to 40 percent were registered 
by workers in various industries. The latest 
available statistics indicate a definite up- 
ward trend in over-all living costs. Cost of 
food rose considerably during the month, 
and scarcities of certain staple items may 
force the workingman’s expenditures for 
food to an even higher level. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The value of March building permits in 
the Habana area was expected to drop about 
10 percent under that of February, a normal 
seasonal fluctuation. Although building vol- 
ume continues as much as 40 percent ahead 
of the comparable period of last year, accord- 
ing to trade sources, the rate of increase over 
1950 has declined during the past 5 weeks. 
Probably as a result of recent Government 
decrees that contro! inventories and prices on 
steel and cement, supplies of building mate- 
rials continue sufficient to meet most present 
demands, and concern over further price in- 
creases is lessening. 

According to present indications, imports 
of iron and steel products from both the 
United States and Europe declined in March 
from the February level. Steel shipments 
from the United States are now accounting 
for about 45 percent of total receipts. 

The Cuban cement manufacturer an- 
nounced that he had received a new furnace 
with which to expand capacity by 1,200 bar- 
rels a day, which will bring total daily output 
to 7,200 barrels. Increasing quantities of 
imported cement reached Cuba during March, 
to a total of almost twice as much as in Feb- 
ruary. Practically all shipments arrived 
from Europe. 


MINING; PETROLEUM 


New interest in Cuba’s mineral wealth con- 
tinued high during March. At least one new 
contract for the purchase of iron ore by a 
United States firm was entered into. Pro- 
duction of copper and manganese continued 
at record levels. The gold mine on the Isle 
of Pines is reportedly being reactivated. 

There is some slight shortage of lubricat- 
ing oil and other petroleum products usually 
marketed in containers, owing not only to 
shortages of cans and barrels but also to 
abnormally large demand in the United 
States. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Habana’s second television station, which 
has been on the air experimentally for 3 
months, held its cfficial inauguration on 
March 11. The advent of television has thus 
far apparently not reduced the demand for 
radios. 

Although the port of Habana continued to 
operate at capacity, the congestion which 
caused serious delays during December and 
January was completely relieved. No ships 
had to wait for dock space during the last 
half of March. Ship arrivals, which had 
been averaging 20 percent more than a year 
ago, dropped to about a 12 percent increase, 
compared with March 1950. Steamship 
agents believe the decline in shipping is 
attributable to earlier overstocking, which 
forced a reduction in placement of new 
orders, rather than to scarcities and slow 
deliveries. The shipping lag is expected to 
continue for the next few months or until 
warehouse inventories are reduced. 


FINANCE 


The Ministry of Finance is giving serious 
consideration to possible elimination or 
modification of the 2-percent export tax on 
money. Modification is supported by many 
officials and businessmen who view the tax 
as a deterrent to entry of foreign capital 
into Cuba. 

Government budgetary income in March 
surpassed that of a year ago. As of the end 
of the month the preliminary total of in- 
come for the fiscal year was $206,000,000, 
compared with $166,000,000 in the like pe- 
riod of 1950. Increased bank clearings indi- 
cated a higher financial activity than in the 
two preceding months or in March 1950. 


TEXTILES 


Slackening in wholesale demand for lin- 
gerie and hosiery was general. Sales volumes 
are believed to have been about 20 percent 
less than in March of last year. The reason 
offered most often for the declines is over- 
buying by retailers and wholesalers alike in 
the latter part of 1950 through fear of 
shortages and continuing price increases. 
There is also the opinion that some late 
harvesting of sugar has delayed receipt and 
expanding of income by many persons de- 
pendent on the sugar industry. The high 
cost of living and resistance to further price 
increases are also given as reasons for poor 
demand. 

The domestic textile industry operated at 
a comparatively low level during March. 
The largest cotton mill was on strike and 
closed down for 10 days, and two smaller 
mills were closed for 1 and 2 weeks for sim- 
ilar reasons. The industry was again oper- 
ating at 70 to 75 percent of capacity at the 
end of the month, but the smaller mills 
are expressing some concern over their 
ability to continue at the present operating 
rate in the face of slackened demand for 
their products. These same owners are ex- 
pecting labor to demand pay increases at 
least equal to the 10 percent won in March 
by strikers in the Ariquanabo mill. The en- 
tire industry still has anxiety for a sufficient 
supply of raw cotton.—U. S. EmMBassyY, 
HABANA, Mar. 30, 1951. 





French West Africa’s imports of fertilizers 
in the first 7 months of 1950 totaled 4,385 
metric tons, 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Egypt 
Commercial Laws Digests 


MARKINGS ON WOOLEN TEXTILES AND 
KNITTED GOoDSs 


The Egyptian Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry has decreed that all woolen or part 
woolen textiles and products of the woolen 
knitted and interlock industries offered for 
sale in Egypt must bear an indication of the 
country of origin and the name of the pro- 
ducer or his trade-mark. 

The provisions of decree No. 49 are sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) On woolen textiles, markings indicat- 
ing the country of origin, as well as the coun- 
try of finishing if the textile has been man- 
ufactured in one country and processed in 
another, must be clearly shown in Arabic 
characters on the roll of the material or on 
the side along the length, both at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the roll. The 
characters should not be less than 5 milli- 
meters in length and must be printed with 
an indelible matter or woven into the mate- 
rial. On knitted and interlock goods the 
markings should be made on each article in 
clear Arabic characters measuring not less 
than 3 millimeters in length and printed 
with an indelible matter or woven into the 
material. These indications should be made 
in a conspicuous place on the individual ar- 
ticle or on a tag made of cloth or paper 
tightly fastened to it. 

(2) The name of the manufacturer or firm, 
trader, or exporter, or the trade-mark, must 
be indicated either in Aranic or in one of the 
foreign languages in the same manner as 
prescribed under (1). 

The tag showing the country of origin 
which must be attached to the goods should 
be made of cloth in dimensions not less than 
3 x 6 centimeters. Indications on the tag 
must be written in clear Arabic characters 
measuring not less than 1 centimeter and 
printed in indelible matter. This tag should 
be attached in a conspicuous place on each 
roll of material and tightly fastened to it. 

For knitted and interlock goods this addi- 
tional tag will not be required, and the 
regulations indicated under (1) will suffice. 

Decree No. 49 was published in the Arabic 
edition of Journal Official No. 17 of February 
22, 1951. It provides that application of 
these regulations will begin 3 months from 
date of publication, May 22, 1951. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ARGENTINA 
MODIFIED 
(See item appearing under the heading 
“Argentina.’’) 


TRADE PLAN WITH JAPAN AMENDED 


(See item appearing under heading 
“Japan.”’) 
France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH BRAZIL 
EXTENDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.’’) 


French Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL Import TAX REVISED 


The special import tax imposed in French 
Guiana has been revised to apply only to 


April 30, 1951 


luxury items, at the uniform rate of 9.20 
percent ad valorem, according to an Execu- 
tive order published in the Official Journal 
of the French Republic of February 18, 1951. 
This tax was formerly collected on all im- 
ports, including those from Metropolitan 
France and the other French Oversea Depart- 
ments, at the rates of 11.50, 13.80, and 9.20 
percent ad valorem. Exempted from this tax 
are goods exempted from customs duties, 
original works of art imported by the authors, 
and a long list of items considered essential 
to the economy of the Department of French 
Guiana. The special import tax on tobacco 
products and matches remain the same (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 29, 1948). 


Germany, Western 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ScRAP Export REGULATIONS MODIFIED 


domestic consumers, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Federal Minister for 

Western German scrap iron and steel 
dealers must limit their export deliveries 
during the period March 15 to May 31, 1951, 
to 15 percent of the amounts they deliver to 
Economics dated March 10 and published 
in the Bundesanzeiger of March 14. 

The procedure regulating scrap exports 
was amended by export circular No. 5/51, 
which took effect on March 15, 1951. This 
circular provides that export licenses for 
scrap may be issued only upon presentation 
to the Central Licensing Agency of export 
authorizations issued by the Scrap Control 
Office (Schrottauftragsstelle) in Duesseldorf. 
Such export authorizations will be issued on 
the basis of reports made to the Scrap Con- 
trol Office by domestic consumers who utilize 
scrap in the production of pig iron and 
crude steel, stating the tonnages of scrap 
delivered to them by individual scrap deal- 
ers. The ratio between the amounts de- 
livered to domestic consumers and the 
amounts authorized for export will be an- 
nounced from time to time by the Federal 
Minister for Economics. 

The circular also announced the establish- 
ment of a Scrap Export Office at Oststrasse 
162, Duesseldorf. 

Although export shipments of cast and 
cupola scrap are counted against the 15 
percent export quotas for the current period, 
deliveries of cast and cupola scrap to 
domestic consumers are excluded in compu- 
tations of export authorizations. 

Current scrap collections in Western Ger- 
many amount to about 450,000 metric tons 
a month, according to Aussenhandelsdienst 
of March 15. Thus exports for the current 
period can be estimated at about 60,000 tons 
a month. Inasmuch as scrap export con- 
tracts already licensed amount to 550,000 
tons and trade agreement commitments 
total between 200,000 and 300,000 tons, it 
appears that unless scrap collections are 
increased substantially it will take about a 
year to meet existing commitments at the 
current export rate. 


LICENSING REGULATIONS FOR TRAVELERS 


Licensing regulations pertaining to imports 
and exports of articles for the personal use 
of travelers entering or leaving Western Ger- 
many are set forth in foreign trade circular 
No. 13/51, effective March 13, 1951, and pub- 
lished in the Bundesanzeiger of the same 
date. 

Travelers entering Western Germany are 
permitted to bring in without import license 
articles needed for their personal or pro- 
fessional use during the journey. Such 
goods may either be brought in with the 
traveler or sent to him before or after his 
arrival in Germany. Travelers may also im- 
port, license-free, foodstuffs for consumption 
during the journey, and cigarettes up to 200 
units or 50 cigars or 250 grams of smoking 
tobacco. Souvenirs and gifts of a noncom- 
mercial nature may be brought in with the 


traveler and will not be subject to import 
license provided they are of a nature appro- 
priate to his social standing. 

No export license is required for items in- 
tended for the personal or professional use 
of the traveler that are either taken out with 
the traveler or shipped before or after his 
departure except articles carried by a com- 
mercial traveler for use in his profession that 
are subject to control under customs regu- 
lations. Travelers may also take out with 
them license-free foodstuffs for consumption 
during the journey and tobacco products in 
the amounts indicated for importation. 
Overseas travelers may carry out upon de- 
parture gifts and souvenirs valued up to $400 
without an export license provided the proper 
entries are shown in their foreign exchange- 
control declarations. Other travelers are 
permitted to take out gifts and souvenirs of 
noncommercial nature and of a kind appro- 
priate to their social standing up to a value 
of 200 marks (about $48). 

(See also FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 5, 1949, p. 21, for customs regula- 
tions on this subject, and the issues of 
August 21, 1950, p. 17, and February 12, 1951, 
p. 15, for currency regulations.) 


IMPORT AND EXPORT OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
RESEARCH MATTER LIBERALIZED 


For the purpose of facilitating the ex- 
change of educational, instructive, and re- 
search matter in Western Germany, public 
educational institutions are now permitted 
to import and export such articles with- 
out license, according to foreign trade cir- 
cular No. 12/51, effective on March 13, 1951, 
and published in the Bundesanzeiger of the 
same date. 

On the export side the authorization ex- 
tends to articles used for educational, re- 
search or exhibition purposes sent by public 
collections or public educational and re- 
search establishments. 

On the import side, the authorization 
covers the above items and in addition 
endowments sent to public cultural and 


educational institutions of foreign gov- 
ernments. 
Guatemala 


NEW PRESIDENT INAUGURATED IN MARCH; 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT STRESSED 


The outstanding event in Guatemala dur- 
ing the month of March was the inaugura- 
tion of President Jacobo Arbenz. Early in- 
dications are that the new Administration 
will be moderate in its economic policies 
and will concentrate on economic develop- 
ment and raising the standard of living. 
Developments following the inauguration in- 
dicate that the new Government intends to 
carry out its functions in a businesslike 
fashion. A general tightening up of fiscal 
practices is under way, as well as efforts to 
speed up the collection of public revenue. 
Extensive road construction will be given 
high priority in the Administration’s eco- 
nomic program, and efforts will be made to 
maintain a balance between the interests 
of capital and labor, according to press re- 
ports. 

One of the first acts of the Arbenz Admin- 
istration was the creation of the National 
Economic Council, a high-level policy group 
presided over by the President and composed 
of the Ministers of Finance and Public Credit, 
Economy and Labor, Agriculture, Communi- 
cations and Public Works, and Foreign Rela- 
tions. The Director General of Statistics is 
technical advisor to the Council, and the Of- 
fice of the Chief of the Armed Forces and 
the Ministry of Defense are authorized to 
send observers. Representatives of autono- 
mous agencies, such as the Bank of Guate- 
mala, the Production Development Institute, 
and the Department of National Farms, may 
participate in the Council’s meetings, which 
are to be held weekly. The purpose of the 
organization is the coordination of economic 
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and fiscal policies and formulation of the 
Administration’s economic program. 


BuSINEss Goop 


Business was good during March. Al- 
though there was little activity during Holy 
Week, total volume of sales for the month 
was well above that of March 1950. Sales of 
automobiles, electric appliances, and indus- 
trial and agricultural machinery showed the 
most strength, continuing the trend of the 
last several months. Demand for commercial 
credit eased slightly and foreign collection 
items received by banks showed a small de- 
crease as merchants’ stocks reached prudent 
levels and the international situation was 
viewed with less pessimism. Bank collec- 
tions increased and payments were more 
prompt. The tourist industry showed signs 
of recovery from last year’s slump. The 
March 1951 volume surpassed March 1950 by 
approximately 50 percent. 


FOREIGN TRADE UP 


Provisional foreign trade figures show that 
imports for 1950 totaled $71,222,000, whereas 
exports totaled $67,605,000, leaving an un- 
favorable commercial balance of $3,617,000. 
The figures for 1949 were: Imports, $67,984,- 
000; exports, $52,227,000; unfavorable com- 
mercial balance, $15,757,000. Duty collec- 
tions for 1950 were: For imports, $12,138,- 
000; exports, $3,008,000. Import duties in 
1949 totaled $10,756,000, while export duties 
amounted to $2,155,000. 

Banana exports from Guatemala during 
January and February reached 794,153 stems, 
an increase of almost 33 percent over the 
figure of 535,709 stems shipped in the cor- 
responding months of 1950. Only the United 
and Standard Fruit Companies were active 
in foreign shipments. In January and Feb- 
ruary of 1950, independent shippers moved 
more than 65,000 stems, but were completely 
out of the market early in 1951. 

Because the 1950-51 sugar crop was 
smaller, Guatemala experienced distribution 
problems during February. Sugar sales were 
restricted, and there were indications of a 
black market in this commodity. Imports of 
sugar have been suggested as a means of 
improving the local supply position. 

The 1950 tobacco harvest was unofficially 
announced as 4,600,000 pounds, as compared 
with 2,900,000 in 1949. Better growing con- 
ditions and higher prices to farmers were 
the chief factors in this increase. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES LARGER 


Foreign exchange reserves continued to in- 
crease seasonally and reached $42,596,000 
net at the end of February. Gold holdings 
totaled $28,479,000; deposits and securities 
of the Bank of Guatemala plus exchange 
held by other banks, $14,646,000; outstand- 
ing obligations, $529,000. Corresponding 
holdings at the end of February 1950 were: 
Net reserves, $39,884,000; gold, $28,479,000; 
deposits and securities of the Bank of Guate- 
mala, $10,927,000; exchange held by other 
banks, $2,679,000; outstanding obligations, 
$2,219,000.—U. S. EmBassy, GUATEMALA Crry, 
Mar, 30, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import CONTROLS ESTABLISHED ON 
Various METAL PRODUCTS 


Import prohibitions have been established 
in Guatemala on the following tariff classi- 
fications, according to a resolution published 
in the Diario Oficial of March 8, 1951: 

483-—2-0—-6—-Ridge poles, cornices, capitals, 
and other architectural or ornamental forms, 
and sheet-metal pipes and gutters, galva- 
nized or not. 

483—2-0—-7—Doors, windows, and frames for 
the same, with or without their respective 
hardware. 

483-—2-0—-8—-Frames for the installation of 
sliding doors (wheels and rails). 

483-—2—-0-9—-Curtains and blinds for build- 
ings, made of iron and steel, and accessories. 
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483-—2-0-10—-Frames with corresponding 
mechanisms for canvas awnings. 

483-—2—0—13—-Grills, railings, balconies, and 
balustrades. 

483-3-4-59—-Gratings and 
specified. 

The following tariff classifications are sub- 
ject to prior authorization of the Directorate 
of Commerce, Industry, and Controls before 
they may be imported: 

483-3—1—7—-Strongboxes. 

483—2—0—13—Steel doors with safety mech- 
anisms for vaults. 

483-3-4-28—Small strongboxes of heavy 
sheet metal of any finish, weighing not more 
than 25 kilograms. 

None of these categories is included in the 
United States-Guatemala trade agreement. 


= — 
Haiti 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN MARCH 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION GENERALLY 
ENCOURAGING 


troughs not 


The harvesting of Haiti’s export crops was 
in full swing during March. Sugar produc- 
tion exceeded that of the preceding year, 
coffee flowed in volume from the highlands, 
and sisal production continued normal. 

A sugar production of 25,800 short tons 
as of March 20 compares with 24,600 tons on 
the same day during last year’s grinding 
schedule, and the first large shipment to 
the Netherlands of almost 5,000 tons was 
made. It is understood that the Netherlands 
will again be the principal purchaser of 
Haiti’s sugar, as it was last year. 

Coffee registration was running slightly 
behind that of last year, but continued firm 
prices augured well for both Government and 
peasant income. Sisal production is ex- 
pected to run behind that of 1950 because of 
cycling cut-backs, but rising prices on the 
world market should materially enhance the 
value of the crop. 

A new distillation plant for essential oils, 
erected by the Anacaona Aromatics Co., a 
Haitian enterprise and the principal pro- 
ducer of essential oils, was expected to be 
put in operation during March; it will greatly 
expand the production of oil of lemongrass. 

A gloomier note in MHaiti’s agricultural 
economy is the serious shortage of the cotton 
crop, where devastation by the boll weevil 
has been particularly acute this year. Pres- 
ent estimates forecast a crop of less than 
4,000 bales, as compared with over 7,000 bales 
in 1950. As a result, it appears doubtful 
that Haiti’s one modern textile mill can 
meet its requirements from local production, 
and it is understood that the Department of 
National Economy has forbidden exports 
without prior license. 


GOVERNMENT FURTHER REDUCES DEFICIT 


Government revenue for the first 4 months 
of the fiscal year (October through January) 
reached the record total of 44,038,000 gourdes, 
as compared with receipts of 38,530,000 
gourdes during the corresponding period of 
the 1949-50 fiscal year. (Five gourdes—$1 
in U. S. currency.) Expenditures were kept 
at a normal level, and receipts exceeded ex- 
penditures by 6,711,000 gourdes as of Janu- 
ary 31. As a result, a further reduction in 
the Treasury deficit balance was made pos- 
sible. The deficit stood at 2,523,000 gourdes 
on January 31, as compared with a deficit 
of 4,728,000 gourdes on December 31, 1950. 
The Government’s cash position likewise 
showed a healthy increase, from 10,027,000 
gourdes on December 31 to 14,266,000 gourdes 
on January 31. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN PROGRESS 


President Magloire made an official trip 
through northern Haiti during the first half 
of the month and took occasion to inspect 
the various public works projects in and 
about Cap Haitien, the Republic’s second 
city. The principal projects are drainage, 
improvement of sanitation, and harbor im- 
provement in Cap MHaitien itself. Other 


projects include the improvement of streets 
and highways and construction of a roaq 
accessible to jeeps to the summit of the 
mountain, on which rests the Citadelle La 
Ferriére, Haiti’s principal tourist attraction, 
heretofore accessible only by mule or horse- 
back. 

The principal project in Port-au-Prince is 
the new workers’ village on the edge of the 
capital, which is advancing rapidly. About 
75 houses are already in an advanced state, 
streets have been laid out, and water has 
been connected. This work has been ma. 
terially advanced by the donations of nu. 
merous public-spirited merchants and indus. 
trialists. Completion of this first of three 
villages to be constructed near the capital 
will be followed by clearance of one of the 
more-congested slum areas of the city. 


GOVERNMENT INTERESTED IN INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Further evidence of the Government’s in- 
terest in industrialization is seen in the 
recent departure of the Secretary for Agri. 
culture, Commerce, and National Economy 
for Puerto Rico, where he intends to study 
the development of new industries. Estab. 
lishment of a central authority in Haiti for 
the encouragement and protection of new 
industries would be of inestimable advantage 
to the country. U. S. Emsassy, Port-av.- 
PRINCE, Mar. 24, 1951. 


Honduras 


SaLEs Down, CosT-oF-LIVING UP IN 
FEBRUARY 


Merchants in the Tegucigalpa area of 
Honduras reported retail sales as slightly bet- 
ter in February. However, the let-down still 
continues along the north coast, where retail 
trade continued to decrease. Wholesale 
credit sales in the Tegucigalpa area re- 
mained unchanged, while on the north coast 
a decrease was noted. Wholesale cash sales 
in all areas were down sharply. Merchants 
reported that Japanese rayon and chinaware 
prices were up 50 percent over February 1950, 
and Japanese cotton prices showed an in- 
crease of 60 percent. In general the cost of 
living in Tegucigalpa continued to rise, par- 
ticularly in the basic commodities. 


COFFEE CROP OUTLOOK Goop 


Preliminary data on 1950-51 exports of 
coffee from Honduras, based upon declared 
exports from the four principal Honduran 
maritime ports, indicate that this year may 
be a record one for Honduran coffee market- 
ers. Declarations for the 3-month period 
ended February 28 totaled more than 1,171,- 
000 pounds, an increase of more than 100 
percent over exports in the like period of 
last year, when only 582,000 pounds were 
shipped. 

On the other hand, during the same 3- 
month period exports of bananas from Hon- 
duras dropped from 2,167,288 stems valued 
at $2,117,230, to 1,878,217 stems valued at 
$1,738,766, decreases of slightly more than 10 
percent in volume and about 17 percent in 
value. 

Unconfirmed reports from the Bay Islands, 
off the northern coast of Honduras, indicate 
a severe loss in the coconut crop in that 
area. These reports say that the loss of the 
crop, upon which the entire economy of the 
Bay Islands is based, has already brought 
hunger and paralyzation of many activities. 

The first agricultural census for Honduras 
was scheduled to begin on July 1 but has 
been delayed until December 1 that the 
many census takers might be more ade- 
quately trained in United States census 
methods. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PROJECTS IN PROSPECT 


The National Development Bank during 
February approved 69 more development 
loans, valued at $99,980. This increase 
brings the total loans made by the Bank 
since its inception on July 1, 1950, to 302, 
with a total value of $481,952.50. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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The Bank has completed a minimum plan 
for highway development, to cost $20,000,000, 
which has as its goal the construction of 
681 miles of highway into hitherto inacces- 
sible regions of the country. The arrival of 
an American highway expert to assist the 
Permanent Highway Committee of the Bank 
under the Point IV Program is expected 
momentarily. 

The Bank of Honduras, one of the two 
private commercial banking institutions in 
the country, has opened a new section to 
deal with long-term credit, with the object 
of making loans to agricultural and indus- 
trial enterprises in the country and also for 
the construction of low-cost housing. This 
addition to the Bank’s regular services has 
been written into a contract with the Minis- 
try of Finance, Public Credit, and Commerce. 

The National Congress, by decree No. 47 of 
January 30, 1951, promulgated in La Gaceta 
of February 16, provides the sum of $225,000 
annually to pay for the construction of a 
modern Legislative Chamber to be located on 
one edge of the Central Plaza of Tegucigalpa. 

Construction of housing in the San Pedro 
Sula area has increased considerably, and 
the arcade in the center of that city will add 
considerably to the housing and office space 
available there. 

A new radio station, Radio E. Progreso, has 
begun broadcasting in San Pedro Sula. The 
new station has the long-wave call letters 
“HRSL” and short-wave “HRSU.” The trans- 
mitter operates on a frequency of 1,300 kilo- 
cycles and 6,185 megacycles and transmits on 
a 49-meter band. 


TRAVEL DEVELOPMENTS 

The National Congress created a national 
tourist office, to be known as the Office of the 
Director General of Tourism. This is in line 
with the increasing interest throughout the 
country in attracting tourists, who in 1950 
left more than $500,000 in Honduras. U. S. 
EMBASSY, TEGUCIGALPA, Mar. 27, 1951. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT Duty ON SACKING INCREASED 


The Indian export duty on jute sacking 
was increased, to 350 rupees a long ton, 
effective March 30, 1951. The previous duty 
of 150 rupees, in effect since November 20, 
1950, replaced a duty of 50 rupees. 


BUFFALO- AND COW-HIDE Exports BANNED 


Exportation from India of all varieties of 
Taw buffalot and cow hides is prohibited, 
effective April 5, 1951, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Government. Shipments 
already contracted for will be considered for 
exemption from the ban provided letters of 
credit were opened on or before April 4. 

This measure was taken because of the 
tight supply position of hides and skins in 
India and an increased demand by Indian 
tanneries and leather industries. 

The Iraqi and British Governments con- 
cluded on February 18, 1951, an agreement 
for providing Iraq requirements of scarce 
currencies for the year ending September 30, 
1951, and defining Iraq’s position in relation 
to its blocked London sterling accounts. The 
main provisions of the agreement are: No 
specified target dollar amount is set for Iraqi 
hard-currency purchases; presumably the 
Bank of England will release dollars for any 
“essential requirements,” including some 
capital items; Iraq’s working balance in 
sterling will be maintained at not less than 
£6,000,000. 

Thirteen specialist members of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment arrived in Baghdad on February 25 
and 27, at the Iraqi Government’s request, to 
conduct a general survey of the basic econ- 
omy and potentialities of Iraq. 


April 30, 1951 


Commercial Laws Digest 


ASSETS OF DENATIONALIZED CITIZENS 
FROZEN 


On March 10, 1951, the Iraqi Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies passed a law freezing 
the assets of all Jews denationalized under 
Iraqi law. 

Essentally, the law freezes all movable and 
immovable properties of denationalized citi- 
zens, including leases, mortgages, rents, 
debts, currencies, stock shares, bills of lading, 
drafts, and any other personal or real right. 
Such denationalized citizens cannot dispose 
of any such property. Every person, real or 
juristic, having control over any property be- 
longing to a denationalized person must hold 
such property and report it to the Guardian 
General. This restriction applies also to 
banks, Government agencies, and offices of 
registry. 

Copies of this law may be obtained from 
the Near Eastern and African Division of the 
Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Insecurity in the estate areas of Java has 
increased in the first 2 months of 1951, as 
attacks by armed bands have resulted in the 
death of 21 estate managers and workers. 
In the same period, several robberies were 
reported, and more than 30 estates suffered 
from illegal tapping or harvesting; several 
estates in West and Central Java were ille- 
gally occupied or managed, and a number 
of estates, mostly in West Java, had to be 
abandoned because of inadequate protection. 

The return of six estates to former own- 
ers in Java foreshadowed possible future land 
policy. In each instance, part of the cul- 
tivated land was taken over for distribution 
to native farmers; part was returned to the 
estate owner; and the undeveloped estate 
land was returned to the estate owner with 
the proviso that it should be put into use 
within 6 months or returned to the Gov- 
ernment authorities for other disposition. 

The larger textile mills in Surabaya report 
considerable difficulties in current opera- 
tions. Textile workers are demanding a 
minimum daily wage of 4,50 rupiahs (the 
rupiah = US$0.26, official rate of exchange), 
with a regular increase of 10 percent every 
6 months. Nearly all the Surabaya textile 
mills are reported to have suffered from 
thefts, labor difficulties, and from social 
benefit levies. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary statistics (not comparable to 
those of November and December) indicate 
that exports totaled 447,813 metric tons, 
valued at 219,085,000 rupiahs in January 1951. 
Of the recorded exports of rubber, totaling 
36,754 metric tons, 24,429 tons were shipped 
to Singapore and Penang, 6,085 tons to the 
United States, and 6,240 tons to other coun- 
tries. Rubber exports, which were valued at 
110,051,000 rupiahs represented more than 
one-half of the total value of exports; petro- 
leum products, valued at 24,677,000 rupiahs 
were next; copra exports totaled 24,556,000 
rupiahs; and tin ore exports 17,833,000 ru- 
piahs. 

The latest available import statistics are 
for December 1950, when 155,354 metric tons 
valued at 208,004,000 rupiahs were imported. 
An unofficial compilation shows that the 
value of unfilled orders in the hands of im- 
porters increased from about 490,000,000 
rupiahs at the end of October 1950 to nearly 
830,000,000 rupiahs at the end of January 
1951. The Indonesian Government has 
presented a draft bill to Parliament authoriz- 
ing the stockpiling of consumer goods, in- 
cluding the supply of materials and 
equipment for transportation and communi- 
cation purposes. Importers, although still 


uncertain as to the commodities that will be 
included in the stockpiling program, expect 
that they will include paper, textiles, medical 
supplies, and rice. 

LABOR 


The major labor development during Feb- 
ruary was the issuance of a decree banning 
all strikes and lockouts in certain vital in- 
dustries. Included were transportation, har- 
bor, public works, petroleum, banks, printing, 
estate and rubber industries. Reaction from 
both labor and employers was immediate and 
most labor groups denounced the ban as 
undemocratic and unfair to the working 
classes. Concern over the Government’s 
ability to enforce the ban proved illfounded 
when workers on the striking estates, as well 
as rubber workers, returned to their jobs. 
The scheduled nation-wide oil strike was 
postponed and negotiations were continued 
in all of these disputes in an effort to bring 
settlements before reference to the media- 
tion commission. 


FINANCE 


According to the most recent provisional 
data available, the Indonesian national debt 
totaled 6,620,000,000 rupiahs at the end of 
January 1951—an increase of 208,000,000 
rupiahs over the position at the beginning of 
the month. The increase in debt was occa- 
sioned primarily by further short-term ad- 
vances to the Government by the Java Bank. 
Although these advances total 2,830,000,000 
on January 31, they had declined to 2,683,- 
000,000 rupiahs by February 28. This nota- 
ble reversal of an 8—-month trend of steadily 
increasing debt to the Java Bank was gen- 
erally considered, however, to represent only 
a temporary reduction of the Government’s 
short-term debt. Currency in circulation 
(including both bank notes and Govern- 
ment notes) totaled 2,980,000,000 rupiahs at 
the end of February as compared with 2,898,- 
000,000 at the beginning of the month— 
U. S. Embassy, Djakarta, March 19, 1951. 


Israel 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The general inflationary trend continued 
during the month ended March 18, 1951. 
Prices of land and of commodities not 
strictly controlled moved sharply upward, 
and retail purchasing increased markedly. 


AGRICULTURE 


Citrus shipments reached 2,300,000 boxes 
on March 3, 1951. Local demand remained 
strong, and larger quantities of cull were 
delivered to factories for the manufacture 
of juices and byproducts. 

The area devoted to feedstuffs will be in- 
creased in 1951 as a result of recent poor 
crops and difficulties in importing require- 
ments. The expansion program is being 
subsidized by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and bank credits have been granted. Larger 
areas will also be devoted to Turkish tobacco, 
which will total 30,000 dunums; Virginia 
tobacco, 1,000 dunums; peanuts, 15,000 
dunums; sugar beets, 52,000 dunums; and 
sorghum for sugar, 5,000 dunums. (1 
dunum=-0.22 acres.) 


FINANCE 


Quotations for gold sovereigns on the un- 
Official Tel-Aviv bourse advanced from 
I£18.6 on February 16 to nearly 1£30.0 on 
March 16, whereas quotations for the Israel 
pound on the Zurich exchange were much 
lower. Currency in circulation increased 
from I£77,277,000 on February 14 to 
I£80,833,000 on March 14. 

The Knesset (Parliament) authorized a 
$500,000,000 bond issue floated abroad, and, 
in addition, approved a $25,000,000 “stable 
value” internal loan. This loan provides 
for the issuance of bonds to compensate 
owners of the dollar securities confiscated 
by the Treasury last December. These 
stable value bonds may be sold against for- 
eign currencies, gold coins, and gold ingots. 
The bonds also provide that as long as dollar 
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transactions are controlled in Israel, pay- 
ment of capital and interest will be made 
in Israel currency at the official rate of ex- 
change for U. S. dollars prevailing at the 
time of maturity. 


GENERAL 


A shortage of building materials has caused 
a slowing down of construction of houses, 
hospitals, clinics, and schools. The Govern- 
ment announced that no foreign currency 
would be allocated for imports of lumber and 
reinforcing steel, or would local currency 
be accepted for domestically produced ce- 
ment for use in the construction of private 
housing. Owing in part to this shortage the 
Ministry of Labor declared that immigrants 
would be directed more to afforestation, soil 
conservation, and other agricultural activi- 
ties. 

A change in the method of computing the 
cost-of-living index was announced. As a 
result of this change the current index was 
revised upward, and it was decided to refund 
deductions that had been made from wages 
because of the decline registered by the old 
index. 

The largest Israel shipping line acquired 
a fifth ship, which is expected to be used 
in the Atlantic service for grain transport.— 
U. S. Empassy, TeL-Aviv, Mar. 27, 1951. 


Exchange and Finance 


Srx-MoONTH INTERIM BUDGET PASSED 


On March 28, 1951, the Knesset (Parlia- 
ment) of Israel passed an interim budget for 
the first half of the fiscal year beginning on 
April 1, 1951. The interim budget is divided 
into two parts, an ordinary budget of I£43,- 
430,000, and a development budget of I£35,- 
000,000. 

The principal items of estimated revenue 
in the ordinary budget are as follows (in 
Israel pounds): Income tax, 12,500,000; ex- 
cise, 6,450,000; customs, 5,000,000; communi- 
cations, 4,800,000; fuel 3,200,000; luxury tax, 
2,800,000; Food Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, 2,500,000; Government Services, 
1,700,000; and other, 4,480,000. The principal 
estimated expenditures are: Defense Minis- 
try, 12,500,000; communications, 4,800,000; 
additional increases in general reserve, 4,- 
540,000; subsidies on essential food, 2,500,000, 
education, 2,339,250; Health Ministry, 2,035- 
000; and other, 14,715,000. 

Details on the development budget are 
not available. Consideration for the second 
half of the fiscal year will be given by the 
new Knesset after the July elections. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH POLAND SIGNED 


A trade and payments agreement between 
Israel and Poland was signed at Hakirya on 
April 1, 1951, for 1 year’s duration. Under 
the terms of the agreement Israel will im- 
port coal, agricultural produce, agricultural 
machinery, metal products, textiles, chem- 
icals, timber, tools, crates for citrus, piping, 
and other goods. Israel will export citrus 
fruit products, chemical and pharmaceutical 
products, and other manufactured goods. 

Poland is to export goods valued at $7,500,- 
000, of which Israel expects to pay up to 65 
percent in exports and the remainder in 
foreign currency. The first trade agreement 
provided for exports from Israel to Poland 
valued at only 20 percent of Israel’s imports. 


Japan 


_ Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PLAN WITH PHILIPPINES REVISED 


The Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) announced on March 13, 1951, 
that the trade plan between Japan and the 
Republic of the Philippines was revised on 
March 12 to reflect an anticipated balanced 
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two-way trade volume of $100,000,000 for 
the trade year ending June 1951. The 
earlier revision (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 23, 1950) increased the 
total figure from an original $50,000,000 to 
67,500,000. 

The revised trade plan provides for an ex- 
change of a variety of goods with Japan’s 
anticipated imports from the Philippines in- 
cluding iron ore, manganese ore, chrome ore, 
molasses, luan logs and lumber, rattan, man. 
grove bark, gum copal, buffalo hides, hide 
fleshings, shells for buttons, kapok or kapok 
seeds, ramie, copra, abaca, and other raw ma- 
terials. Japan’s exports to the Philippines, 
on the other hand, are expected to include 
textiles, iron and steel products, machinery 
and equipment, glass and porcelain, chem- 
icals and chemical products, farm equip- 
ment, ships and fishing boats, and other 
manufactured products. 

The trade between the Philippines and 
Japan will continue to be on an open-account 
basis in terms of United States dollars. 


TRADE PLAN WITH FINLAND AMENDED 


A trade plan between the Government of 
the Republic of Finland and Japan, antici- 
pating a total two-way trade volume of 
$5,400,000 ($2,700,000 each way) for the 
calendar year 1951 was concluded in mid- 
March, according to a recent SCAP announce- 
ment. Trade will continue to be conducted 
on an open-account basis in accordance with 
the trade and financial arrangements signed 
on June 21, 1949, which were extended in- 
definitely on June 20, 1950. (See ForrIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 25, 1949, for sum- 
mary of arrangements). 

The trade plan provides for exports from 
Finland to Japan of sulfite rayon pulp, sul- 
fite paper pulp, and miscellaneous products. 
Japanese exports to Finland are expected to 
include ships’ plates, steel strips (hoops), 
fish nets and yarns for fish nets, cotton and 
worsted woolen yarns, cotton, wool, and silk 
fabrics, chemical products (including cam- 
phor, menthol, agar-agar, peppermint oil, 
and zine white), and miscellaneous products. 


Kuwait 


Economic Conditions 


TRADE SOMEWHAT CURTAILED; PRICES RISE 


Trade and commerce in Kuwait continued 
strong in January, but fluctuated during the 
first part of February and was somewhat cur- 
tailed during the latter part of the month. 
The amount of imports and the demand for 
credits from local banks decreased. Retail 
trade remained fairly steady, although there 
were moderate price increases on all im- 
ported commodities. Prices of United States 
automobiles, tires, and auto accessories rose 
almost 100 percent during February. Prices 
for other imported goods, particularly those 
from United States, increased sharply. 

Public and private construction continued 
to proceed at a good rate. Several of the 
largest buildings, including the new tubercu- 
losis hospital, a secondary school, and a 
water-distillation plant, are being erected in 
the desert west of Kuwait City along the Bay 
of Kuwait. 

The value of the 1950 pearling catch is esti- 
mated at 500,000 to 600,000 rupees. 

Oil production and export during January 
amounted to about 13,000,000 barrels. 


Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CRYSTALLIZED SUGAR CONDITIONALLY 
EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT DUTY 


Imports into Lebanon of crystallized sugar 
equal in amount to such sugar used in the 
local manufacture of biscuits and halawi (a 
Lebanese sweet), which are to be exported, 
have been exempted from customs duty for 


a period of 6 months, effective on February 
27, 1951, according to an airgram dated 
March 15 from the U. S. Legation at Beirut. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH GRANTED EXTENSIVE 
POWERS To REGULATE FOREIGN TRADE 


Authority to create, suppress, increase, or 
decrease import and export duties, assign 
prices (official valuations) for application of 
the same, and restrict or prohibit importa- 
tions, exportations, and transit of products, 
articles, and effects during the fiscal year 
1951 was granted to the Federal Branch of 
the Mexican Government by the provisions 
of article I of a congressional decree of De- 
cember 30, 1950, published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of March 28, 1951. 

Article I of the decree further states that 
this authority is delegated to the President 
in accordance with the provisions of articles 
49 and 131 of the Mexican Constitution and 
for the purpose of regulating the foreign 
trade, national economy, stability of the 
country’s currency, and national production, 
or of carrying out any other proposals that 
may be made for the benefit of the Nation. 

Article II of the decree provides that dur- 
ing the next ordinary session of Congress the 
President shall submit for congressional ap- 
proval a report of the use which he shall have 
made of the powers granted him by article I. 

Transitory article I stipulates that the pro- 
visions of the decree shall become effective 
on the day on which another decree, pub- 
lished on the same date and providing for 
certain amendments to and changes in con- 
stitutional articles 131 and 49, shall enter 
into force. (See following item. See also 
item entitled “Executive Branch Granted Ex- 
tensive Powers to Regulate National Econ- 
omy,” published in ForEeEIGN COMMERCE 


WEEKLY of February 5, 1951.) 


ARTICLE 131 oF CONSTITUTION AMENDED 
AND ARTICLE 49 REVISED 


By a congressional decree, published on 
March 28, 1951, and effective on March 29, 
the following modifications were made in 
articles 131 and 49 of the Mexican Constitu- 
tion. 

To Article 131 has been added a new para- 
graph which provides that the Executive 
Branch of the Government may be empow- 
ered by the Congress to increase, decrease, or 
suppress export and import duties issued by 
Congress itself, and to create others, as well 
as to restrict and prohibit the importation, 
exportation, and transit of products, articles, 
and effects, when it is deemed urgent, in 
order to regulate the country’s foreign trade, 
its national economy, and its stability of 
national production, or to carry out any 
other proposal which might be for the bene- 
fit of the Nation. The Executive himself 
shall submit for the approval of Congress, 
at the time he sends the annual budget to 
that body, a report of the use he has made 
of the power granted him. 

The first paragraph of article 131, to which 
the foregoing paragraph was added, reads: 
“The Federal Government shall have exclu- 
sive power to levy duties on merchandise im- 
ported, exported or passing in transit through 
the national territory, and to regulate at all 
times the circulation in the interior of the 
Republic of all kinds of goods, regardless of 
their origin, forbidding it if necessary for the 
sake of public safety or for police reasons; 
but the Federal Government shall have no 
power to establish or decree, in the Federal 
District and Territories, the taxes and laws 
referred to in Clauses VI and VII of Article 
117.” (Clause VI provides that under no 
circumstances may the States burden the 
circulation or consumption of domestic or 
foreign merchandise with taxes or duties to 
be collected by local Custom Houses, or sub- 
ject such merchandise to inspection or re- 
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quire it to be accompanied by documents; 
Clause VII provides that under no circum- 
stances may the States enact or maintain in 
force laws or fiscal regulations discriminat- 
ing, by taxation or otherwise, between mer- 
chandise, foreign or domestic, on account of 
its origin, whether this discrimination be 
established with regard to similar local 
products or to similar products of foreign 
origin.) 

Article 49 as revised reads: “The supreme 
power of the Nation is divided for its exercise 
into Legislative, Executive, and Judicial. 

“Two or more of these Powers shall never 
be united in one person or corporation, nor 
shall the Legislative Power be vested in one 
individual, except in the case of extraordi- 
nary powers granted to the Executive of the 
Union, in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 29. In no other case, except as pro- 
vided for in the second paragraph of Article 
131, shall extraordinary powers be granted to 
the Executive to legislate.”” This article was 
amended only by insertion of the words “ex- 
cept as provided for in the second paragraph 
of Article 131.” 

(See also foregoing item entitled ‘“Execu- 
tive Branch Granted Extensive Powers to 
Regulate Foreign Trade.’’) 


ZINC AND MANUFACTURES SUBJECTED TO 
EXPORT CONTROL 


The following classifications of the Mexi- 
can export tariff covering zinc are added to 
the list of items requiring prior export permit 
from the Ministry of Economy, by a Reso- 
lution signed on March 19, 1951, published in 
the Diario Oficial of April 6, and effective 
therewith: 31-21, Zinc ore; 32-17, zinc-ore 
concentrates; 32-25, zinc oxide derived from 
the calcination of minerals; 81-30, refined 
zinc; 81-31, zinc in impure bars; 81-32, zinc 


rolled or drawn in bars, wire, sheets, and 
tubes. 

= 
Nicaragua 


TREATY, WAGE, AND TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


A trade treaty between Nicaragua and El 
Salvador was signed in Managua on March 
9, 1951. Before becoming effective it must 
be ratified by the Congresses of the two coun- 


tries. It then is in effect for 2 years and is 
automatically extended unless previously 
denounced. 


The treaty provides for free commerce be- 
tween the two countries of a specified list 
of products, including principally agricul- 
tural products and manufactures produced 
in the two countries wholly or in major part 
of native raw materials. The treaty also con- 
tains provisions for controlled free trade un- 
der quotas and permits for various other 
products, and unrestricted “most favored 
nation” treatment of the remaining products 
of each country. The first article of the 
treaty states that it is the purpose of the 
contracting parties to establish in the future 
a customs union between their territories. 

The cost of living in Nicaragua has con- 
tinued to rise sharply and has caused in- 
creasing agitation among wage earners. The 
index maintained by the National Office of 
Statistics on the cost of food for an average 
laboring family in Managua reached 511.74 
for February, as compared with 462.60 for 
January. This is an increase in the cost of 
basic foodstuffs in one month of 9.8 percent. 

Naturally, this development is causing un- 
rest among the working classes and with 
labor organizations. The approximately 
2,000 miners of the La Luz Mines, Ltd., a 
corporation owned by foreign interests, at 
Siuna in central Nicaragua, went on strike 
on March 3, in an effort to enforce their de- 
mands for a 35 percent increase in wages. 
President Somoza intervened personally in 
the strike, wiring the military commander 
at the mine on March 6 that he urged the 
miners to return to work on a promise of a 
minimum hourly increase of 20 percent. This 
intervention was successful and the miners 
returned to work that day. A government 
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commission later that week worked out a 
schedule of increases varying from 20 to 31 
percent. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE PROGRESS 


Figures just released by the Office of the 
Collector General of Customs for Nicaragua 
indicate that the dollar value of the Nic- 
araguan exports in 1950 was approximately 
$34,642,000. Principal exports and their dol- 
lar value were as follows: Coffee, $17,331,000; 
gold, $8,080,000; ginned cotton, $1,843,000; 
sesame seed, $1,515,000; forest products, 
$1,451,000. This same source reports that 
importations in 1950 amounted to $25,304,- 
000. However, as only approximately one- 
third of the exchange realized from gold 
exports is available to the country, and as 
it was necessary to cover a deficit of several 
million dollars incurred in 1949, it was not 
possible to build up any reserve of foreign 
exchange in 1950. The statistical section of 
the National Bank of Nicaragua has esti- 
mated that the foreign exchange income to 
be received from the country’s exports in 
1951 will amount to $25,000,000. This is a 
conservative figure which may well be ex- 
ceeded by several millions. If the new ex- 
change control system instituted by the 
country on January 1, 1951, continues to 
operate as effectively as it has to date, it is 
possible that the country will manage to 
build up at least a small exchange reserve 
by the end of the year. The exchange section 
of the issue department of the National Bank 
reported that during February, over 15,000,- 
000 cordobas (present effective selling rate, 
7 cordobas=$1) were deposited by importers 
in the form of required prior deposits for 
approved import permits. This requirement 
has had the effect of sharply reducing the 
volume of applications for import permits 
for foreign goods to a point somewhat below 
$2,000,000 per month. 

Quotations for Nicaraguan coffee futures 
remained firm for most of the month (ended 
March 24) at approximately $54.50 per quin- 
tal of 100 pounds, f. 0. b. However, at the 
end of this period they declined to about 
$53.50 per quintal. Exports from the current 
coffee crop through February had amounted 
to 71,560 bags of 150 pounds each. Of this 
total, 65,668 bags had been shipped to the 
United States. The cotton market has been 
quiet, the greater part of the crop already 
having been contracted for. Prices received 
vary, but still remain upwards of $65 per 
quintal of ginned cotton, f. 0. b. An en- 
couraging note for the Nicaraguan cattle 
industry has been the great increase in ex- 
ports of live cattle in the first 2 months of 
this year. The dollar value of such exports 
during January and February amounted to 
$252,000, almost equaling the total exports 
in 1950, of $291,000. Cattle exports con- 
stitutes a fairly important item in the 
Nicaraguan trade, although these exports 
were reduced severely last year, owing to 
exchange difficulties in Peru, one of the prin- 
cipal markets. With the improvement of 
conditions in that country, Nicaraguan cat- 
tle exports may be expected to regain their 
former importance. 

The chief of the field party of the Co- 
operative Health and Sanitation Program in 
Nicaragua under the general Point IV Pro- 
gram, arrived in this country on March 14. 
The Nicaraguan Government has offered 
every cooperation, and it is hoped that the 
program will get under way promptly, The 
two principal projects to which the Nica- 
araguan Government has given first priority 
are the improvement of the water and sewage 
systems in Managua.—U. S. Empassy, Mana- 
GUA, Mar. 24, 1951. 


Northern Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 
NEw Bonp ISSvE FLOATED In LONDON TO 
FINANCE DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


A new £7,700,000 bond issue was floated in 
London on March 15, 1951, by the Northern 


Rhodesia Government, the proceeds of which 
will be relent to the Rhodesia Railways for 
improvements and extensions. 

The new bonds are known as 34 percent. 
Inscribed Stock of the Northern Rhodesian 
Government and will mature in 1970-72. 
The bonds were offered to the public for sub- 
scription at 99 percent of par. Of the total 
amount offered, £2,100,000 had already been 
placed before the public offering, and £100,- 
000 was reserved for subscription by Northern 
Rhodesia residents. 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export TAXES INCREASED 


Higher export taxes were established in 
Paraguay on March 5, 1951, according to a 
report of March 7 from the U. S. Embassy 
at Asuncion. 

Prior to March 5 export taxes ranged be- 
tween 1 and 8 percent. The new taxes range 
between 16.67 and 33 percent. The percent- 
age tax for a class of exports is calculated on 
the aforo, or official valuation fixed by the 
Bank of Paraguay, for that class. The aforo 
represents the minimum amount of foreign 
exchange the exporter is required to sell to 
the Bank per unit of any commodity ex- 
ported, at the official exchange rate corre- 
sponding to that item. If the exporter re- 
ceives exchange in excess of the aforo value 
established for the product exported, he is 
permitted to sell the difference in the legal 
free market. Aforo values are adjusted to 
current international market prices periodi- 
cally. In practice, however, they are usually 
slightly lower than real market values to al- 
low for any possible declines in prices while 
the aforo is in effect or for overvaluation in 
the fixing of the aforo. 

A tax of 11 percent was established on ex- 
ports of tanned hides, tobacco, rice, starch, 
and corn; a tax of 16.67 percent on cotton, 
canned meat, cattle hides, quebracho extract, 
and sawed lumber; and a tax of 33 percent on 
logs, girders, unsawed lumber, vegetable oils 
and oilcake, wild-animal skins and furs, 
horsehair, and yerba mate. Some miscellane- 
ous exports, such as fruit, bone and bone flour 
were declared duty-free. 

(For announcement of new exchange rates, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 9, 
1951.) 


Philippines 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
LEGISLATION 


On March 28, 1951, President Quirino 
signed bills increasing corporate income 
taxes in the Philippines and establishing a 
special excise tax on sales of foreign ex- 
change. The bills became Republic Acts 
600 and 601, respectively. 

Republic Act 600, applicable to corporate 
income received from January 1, 1951, to 
December 31, 1953, prescribes the following 
tax rates: A general corporate income tax 
of 20 percent on the first 100,000 pesos of 
net income, and 28 percent on net income 
in excess of 100,000 pesos; a special rate of 
12 percent on net incomes of building and 
loan associations; and a special rate of 10 
percent on net incomes of “private educa- 
tional institutions.” For payment of the 
corporate income tax by foreign corporations 
not engaged in trade or business or having an 
Office or place of business in the Philippines 
the withholding rate was fixed at 24 percent. 

Formerly the tax on corporate net incomes 
was a flat 16 percent and on building and 
loan associations, 9 percent, whereas no 
specific reference was made to incomes of 
private educational institutions in the sec- 
tions of the Philippine Internal Revenue 
Code amended by Republic Act 600. 

Under the provisions of Republic Act 601 
a special excise tax of 17 percent is applied 
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to the peso value of foreign exchange sold 
or authorized to be sold by the Central Bank 
and its agents. Principal exemptions and 
details concerning refunds were outlined 
briefly in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
April 23, 1951. The law will be in effect for 
2 years from March 28, 1951. 

The minimum wage bill was signed on 
April 6, and thus was fulfilled what was 
considered the last legislative requirement 
of the Philippines under the Foster-Quirino 
memorandum of agreement concluded on 
November 14, 1950. Preliminary reports in- 
dicate that the new law, Republic Act 602, 
establishes minimum daily wages at the fol- 
lowing rates: 


Industrial workers in Manila, 4 pesos; 
and in the Provinces, 3 pesos during the 
first year and 4 pesos thereafter. Part- 
time industrial home workers and appren- 
tices are to be paid 75 percent of the regu- 
lar rates. (1 peso—US80.50.) 

Agricultural workers, 1 peso 75 centavos 
during the first year, 2 pesos the second 
year, and 2 pesos 50 centavos thereafter. 
(1 centavo—US$80.005.) 


Retail and service enterprises employing not 
more than 5 person and farms not exceeding 
12 hectares are not affected by the provisions 
of the law. (1 hectare=2.47 acres.) 


IMPoRT CONTROLS 


Reorganization or abolition of the Import 
Control Administration appeared a certainty 
as initial proposals of committees appointed 
to revamp the control system were made 
public. Suggestions of the committees in- 
cluded establishment of a Board of Trade 
and Industry, retention by exporters of 10 
percent of their dollar proceeds to be used 
for imports, and a complete ban on imports 
of luxuries and commodities in adequate 
supply locally. The Board of Trade and In- 
dustry would determine the policies to be 
followed by import-control offices in alloca- 
tion of quotas, prepare lists of commodities 
to be controlled, and establish the total 
quota for each controlled item. 

Whatever system of controls may finally 
be adopted, it was anticipated that simplicity 
and flexibility would be emphasized. How- 
ever, no substantial progress had been made 
by the end of March in getting Congressional 
action on a new import-control bill. As of 
April 1 licensing of practically all essential 
imports was automatically transferred to the 
Price Stabilization Corporation under the 
provisions of Executive order No. 384 of De- 
cember 21, 1950, which was temporarily sus- 
pended by order No. 388 of December 26. 
(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of 
January 15 and 29, 1951.) 

Meanwhile, the Central Bank expressed 
concern over the increase in imports enter- 
ing the Philippines under licenses involving 
no dollar remittances. In this connection, 
authorities are investigating the possibility 
of currency transactions in violation of ex- 
change regulations. 

To minimize loss of exchange through 
evasion by exporters of regulations making 
mandatory the surrender of total receipts 
from foreign sales, the Central Bank on 
March 8 issued Export Regulation No. 5, 
requiring daily reports of such sales. Within 
24 hours of a sale or closing of a contract, 
exporters must submit to the Bank name of 
buyer, volume of commodity to be shipped, 
price, terms, and date of sale. 


REVISED TRADE ARGEEMENT WITH JAPAN 
SIGNED 

A revised barter trade agreement between 
the Philippines and Japan, represented by 
SCAP, was signed on March 12. The pact 
raised to $100,000,000 the goal for exchange 
of commodities from July 1, 1950, through 
June 30, 1951, the expiration date of the 
agreement designated as Trade Plan 3. 
Japanese imports from the Philippines under 
the terms of the agreement will include iron, 
manganese, and chrome ore; lauan logs and 
lumber; rattan; mangrove bark; and mo- 
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lasses. The Philippines will receive princi- 
pally capital and consumer goods. 

The separate financial agreement covering 
Philippine-Japan trade also was amended on 
March 12 to reduce the swing balance from 
$5,000,000 to $2,500,000. Thus any excess over 
a net balance of $2,500,000 is payable within 
30 days on demand of the creditor. In 
previous trading with Japan the Philippines 
accumulated a credit of over $7,000,000. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


In January and February 1951 exports of 
coconut products in terms of copra amounted 
to 152,892 long tons. Shipments consisted 
of 127,723 long tons of copra as such, 11,444 
tons of coconut oil, and 5,319 tons of desic- 
cated coconut. During the corresponding 
period in 1950 exports of coconut products 
in terms of copra totaled only 86,304 long 
tons, including 67,746 long tons of copra as 
such, 6,297 tons of coconut oil, and 6,835 
tons of desiccated coconut. A strong and 
steady foreign demand, excellent prices, and 
good weather all contributed to the advance 
in shipments. From mid-February to mid- 
March, copra prices in Manila were consist- 
ently quoted at 51.50 to 52.50 pesos per 100 
kilograms. (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds and 
1 peso— $0.50.) The level then receded to 
47 pesos, which was still about 11 pesos 
over the quotation at the corresponding date 
in 1950. 

Abaca balings in January 1951, totaled 
92,545, as compared with only 54,116 bales 
in January 1950. (1 bale=278 pounds.) Ex- 
ports followed the same upward trend, reach- 
ing 75,105 bales, as against the January 1950 
figure of 50,516. Foreign demand remains 
steady, and in mid-March the Manila price 
for a half bale of Davao Jl abacaé was about 
78.50 pesos. This price is probably the rec- 
ord high in the industry’s history and is 
about 25 pesos above average quotations at 
the corresponding time in 1950. 

Millings from the 1950-51 sugarcane crop 
had reached 520,754 short tons by February 
18, and production in February averaged 
about 50,000 short tons a week. As a result 
of the high level of output and a shortage of 
shipping space to the United States, prices 
were declining. At mid-March export sugar 
was quoted at 13.08 pesos per picul (139 
pounds), compared with 13.50 in February 
and 13.65 in March of 1950. 

The rice harvest was practically completed 
by mid-March but no estimates of total pro- 
duction were available. Domestic rice prices 
continued to advance, and clean rice of 
Macan second-class grade sold at 22.25 pesos 
a cavan, about 1.50 pesos over the February 
quotation but approximately the same price 
as in March 1950. (1 cavan of clean rice=— 
about 127 pounds.) 


LAND SETTLEMENT 


The problem of land settlement, especially 
as it applies to Mindanao, has been the sub- 
ject of intensive study by Government agen- 
cies under the guidance of the Land Settle- 
ment and Development Corporation. A 
seminar was held in March, with all Govern- 
ment agencies participating, in the hope of 
evolving a firm policy whereby the congestion 
in Luzon might be relieved and the sparsely 
populated southern part of the Philippines 
made attractive to potential settlers. 

Assistance in organizing farm community 
associations throughout the Provinces will 
be provided by the Department of Labor, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the Secretary 
of Labor. The asociations presumably would 
be helpful to farmers, farm tenants, and 
farm laborers in connection with technical 
and other problems.—U. S. Emsassy, MANILA, 
Mar. 21, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PLAN WITH JAPAN REVISED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Japan.”’) 





Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ISRAEL SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Israel.’’) 


Turkey 


PRICE TREND UP IN FEBRUARY; FOREIGN 
TRADE EXPANDS 


Economic activity in Turkey during Febru- 
ary showed little change from the preceding 
month. Inflationary pressures continued, 
despite the further tightening of credit fa- 
cilities. Retail trade remained quiet as for- 
ward purchasing declined. Unemployment 
tended to increase as industrial operations 
tapered off. Note circulation expanded sub- 
stantially. Control over foreign exchange 
proceeds from exports tightened. 


PRICES 


The basic price trend during February was 
still upward, although the rate of increase 
leveled off considerably as compared with 
January. Prices of mohair, wool, cotton, 
raisins, and raw hides continued to advance, 
whereas decreases were noted for nuts, eggs, 
olive oil, and livestock. The monthly survey 
of prices in the Istanbul and Izmir commod- 
ity markets showed increases for 31 of the 70 
selected commodities, according to compila- 
tions made by the U. S. Consulate General at 
Istanbul. Fourteen items covered in the 
survey showed decreases, whereas 25 remained 
unchanged or were not quoted. Prices of 45 
were higher than a year ago. The latest 
official national wholesale-price index rose to 
486 in January from 469 in December 1950, 
compared with 482 and 481, respectively, in 
the preceding year. The cost-of-living index 
for Ankara advanced to 334 from 329, while 
the Istanbul index rose to 353 from 352. 


INDUSTRY 


The rate of industrial production, as indi- 
cated in unemployment reports, continued to 
decline. There was a marked increase in 
unemployment in Izmir, particularly in the 
textile industries. Further unemployment is 
envisaged as a result of a proposal by one 
large private firm to reduce operations from 
three shifts to one shift and the prospect of 
additional lay-offs by another mill. Recent 
estimates place unemployment in the cotton 
textile plants at 2,500. Reduced activity in 
factories employing turners and fitters has 
also added to the unemployment, although a 
steady increase in the number of persons 
qualified in such skills is partly responsible. 
The decline in employment in the textile 
industries may be partly offset by pending 
increases in operations of the tobacco-ma- 
nipulating plants. 

An agreement between a British-Dutch 
firm and the Turkish Ministry of Finance 
for construction of a margarine and hardened 
fats factory near Istanbul was signed on 
January 19. This agreement provides for a 
full guaranty for withdrawal of the capital 
at any time, as well as for the transfer of 
annual profits. The plant proposed under 
this agreement is scheduled to begin opera- 
tions early in 1952 with an initial production 
of 3,000 metric tons of margarine and deriv- 
atives, which later will be expanded to 6,000 
metric tons a year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign-trade turn-over in January, 
the latest month for which figures are avail- 
able, was substantially larger than for the 
comparable month of 1950. Exports 
amounted to T£87,000,000 and imports to 
T£71,000,000, as compared with T£74,000,000 
and T£51,000,000, respectively, a year ago. 
Cotton continued the largest single export, 
accounting for T£42,000,000, or better than 
half of total exports for the month. Other 
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exports appeared about normal for the latter 
part of the export season. 

On February 19 the Belgian Minister and 
a representative of the Turkish Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs signed an amendment to the 
Belgian-Turkish trade and payments agree- 
ment of December 2, 1948, to bring it into 
line with the objectives of the European 
Payments Union. The original agreement 
provided a credit ceiling which was too low 
to permit effective utilization of credit facili- 
ties needed for the proper operation of EPU. 
The two Governments therefore agreed to 
remove the credit ceiling and to authorize 
the granting of unlimited credits by either 
party at an annual interest rate of 1 percent. 


AGRICULTURE 


The wheat situation continued difficult be- 
cause of the reluctance of Turkish wheat 
farmers to sell cereals to the Government 
purchasing agency, which buys and distrib- 
utes wheat to the principal cities and to 
the Army. Official efforts to purchase wheat 
abroad are being intensified, with a view 
to obtaining supplies until the harvesting 
of the 1951 cereal crop. According to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, there was as of 
January 31, 1951, an increase of about 8 per- 
cent over last year in the area seeded to 
cereals, and weather conditions have been 
favorable. 

FINANCE 


Foreign-exchange controls were tightened 
by a new regulation issued by the Ministry 
of Finance. This regulation, which supple- 
ments the one effective on January 14, 1950, 
requires exporters to sell their foreign-ex- 
change earnings to the foreign-exchange au- 
thorities within 15 days after their receipt. 
This measure is designed to prevent export- 
ers from depositing part of their foreign- 
exchange receipts abroad. 

The dollar declined slightly on the black 
market; quotations fluctuated between 
T£3.50 and T£3.60 and closed at T£3.52 on 
February 28. The Kingshead sovereign was 
also slightly lower, declining from T£45.50 
to T£44.60 at the end of the month. 

The principal changes in the Central 
Bank’s statement of March 3, 1951, as com- 
pared with January 27, 1951, were the fol- 
lowing: The liability of net foreign-exchange 
holdings decreased to T£65,300,000 from 
T£87,710,000, chiefly because of the foreign 
exchange accruing from exports. Gold hold- 
ings remained unchanged and commercial 
paper recorded a slight decrease, while de- 
posits declined sharply to T£407,300,000 from 
T£449,700,000, mainly as the result of the 
release of ECA counterpart funds. Note 
circulation, increased considerably, totaling 
T£995,144,130, as compared with T£940,620,- 
600, primarily because of heavy local cur- 
rency payments to exporters upon surrender 
by them of foreign-exchange proceeds under 
the recently tightened controls. 

Effective on February 26, 1951, the Central 
Bank reduced its rate to 3 percent from 4 
percent, the latter of which had been in 
effect since July 1, 1938. 

The budget for 1951 (March 1, 1951-Feb- 
ruary 29, 1952) as approved by the Grand 
National Assembly, showed a moderate in- 
crease over the preceding year. Revenues 
were estimated at T£1,344,988,200 and ex- 
ports at T£1,579,758,700, indicating a deficit 
of T£234,770,500. (One Turkish pound= 


0.357.) U. E. Empassy, ANKARA, Mar. 15, 
1951. 


Union of South Africa 


DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY—FEBRUARY 
PARLIAMENT CONSIDERS ECONOMIC POoLicy 


Economic matters were much in the fore- 
front during January and February. Open- 
ing debates on economic policy in Parlia- 
ment, the announcement of development 
loans by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development for electric 
power and transport facilities, cuts in elec- 
tric power, and introduction of the Railways 
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and Harbors Administration budget for 1951- 
52, were the principal developments in the 
economic field. 

Relaxation of import controls over im- 
ported raw materials required to sustain 
industrial expansion and output, announced 
by the Minister of Economic Affairs in Par- 
liament early in February and implemented 
during the month, were welcomed by indus- 
trialists generally. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 12, 1951, for details on the 
speech, and the section on Tariffs and Trade 
Controls in this issue for latest develop- 
ments in import controls in South Africa.) 
That a reintroduction of internal commodity 
controls is only a few months off was an oft- 
repeated view of financial and economic 
editorial opinion. The Government, how- 
ever, has made no definitive announcement 
on this subject. 


TRANSPORT 


The 1951-52 budget for the Railways and 
Harbors Administration was presented to the 
House of Assembly on February 22 by the 
Minister of Transport. The Minister’s bud- 
get statement anticipates a net operating 
surplus for the current financial year ended 
March 1951, of £5,316,00 after provision has 
been made for appropriations to welfare and 
pension funds, for arrear payments to the 
Postal Administration, and payments to the 
Rhodesian Railways for rental charges on 
rolling stock. Gross revenue from the rail- 
ways and all associated services totaled £110,- 
849,000, and expenditure, £102,781,000. The 
Minister of Transport said that the 10 per- 
cent surcharge on rail rates and other serv- 
ices imposed on April 1950, would remain 
pending the outcome of a study of the rail- 
way rating policy. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Trade during the first month of the year 
continued to reflect the gains evidenced 
throughout 1950. According to preliminary 
data released for January, the value of both 
imports and exports, excluding gold bullion 
but including processed and semiprocessed 
gold, increased as compared with January 
of last year. Import values for January were 
£6,500,000 higher than in December 1950, 
whereas exports continued at about the De- 
cember level of £27,000,000. Imports during 
January were £34,943,272 (£24,169,360 in Jan- 
uary 1950) and exports were £27,633,373 
(£16,624,515 in January 1950) leaving an im- 
port surplus of £7,309,899, as compared with 
£7,544,845 in the corresponding month 
of 1950. Exports of wool totaling £10,184,860 
more than doubled the January 1950 figure, 
and gold products, diamonds, and fruit 
showed substantial increases. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


For the first time in many months the 
Reserve Bank’s holdings of foreign bills dis- 
counted decreased slightly during January 
and February, from £94,168,344 on December 
30, to £93,992,149 by the close of February. 
““Money-at-Call” decreased only slightly, and 
“Other Foreign Balances” increased from 
£1,340,000 to £2,783,000. Gold coin and bul- 
lion continued to rise, from £69,744,854 to 
£73,561,094. The ratio of gold reserves to lia- 
bilities to the public rose from 75.3 to 78.2 
percent. 

NATIONAL INCOME 


According to statistics presented to the 
House of Assembly, the Union’s net national 
income for the year ended June 30, 1950, rose 
by about 13 percent to £950,300,000. All prin- 
cipal factors of production showed increases, 
the largest of which was income from gold 
mining, which rose from £69,400,000 in 1948— 
49 to £108,200,000 in 1949-50. Income from 
private manufacturing increased from £195,- 
400,000 to £225,300,000, and income from agri- 
culture, forestry, and fishing rose from 
£126,600,000 to £137,300,000. 


INDUSTRY 


Because of the heavy demand for electric 
power the Electricity Supply Commission 
(ESCOM) announced on February 7, 1951, 


a 10 percent power cut to Transvaal consum- 
ers. Chiefly affected will be industrial areas 
and gold mines outside the Johannesburg 
municipal area, but the cut is expected to 
have no immediate effect on gold output 
because the gold-mining industry on the 
Rand has been cooperating for a number of 
months in a voluntary program to reduce 
electric power consumption at peak-level 
periods. The possibility of operating the 
gold mines on Sunday, when demand for 
electricity is at lower levels, is under consid- 
eration by the industry. The Chairman of 
ESCOM stated that the shortage of generat- 
ing plants is expected to continue for the 
next 2 or 3 years and requested consumers to 
exercise careful economy. 

In mid-February the Minister of Finance 
stated in a public speech that the Govern- 
ment had decided to increase to £18,000,000 
funds for the production of oil from coal. 
On the basis of this increase in the capital 
structure of the South African Coal, Oil, and 
Gas Corp. (SASOL), it is reported that SASOL 
should have an annual production of from 
55,000,000 to 60,000,000 gallons of gasoline 
and Diesel oil instead of the 35,000,000 gallons 
originally planned. The target date for pro- 
duction on that level is 1955. 

An additional announcement concerning 
oil was made on February 23 by the Minister 
of Economic Affairs and the Vacuum Oil Co. 
of South Africa. Announced plans entail 
the construction of a £4,500,000 oil refinery at 
Wentworth, Durban. Capital for the new 
refinery, to be known as the Standard 
Vacuum Refining Co. of South Africa (Pty.), 
Ltd., will be made available by the Standard 
Vacuum Oil Co. of the United States. It was 
stated that the annual quantity of crude oil 
processed will be in excess of 125,000,000 im- 
perial gallons and products ranging from 
gasoline to fuel oil will be produced. Refin- 
ing is expected to begin in 1953 or early 
1954. 

GOLD MINING AND SALES 


Gold production in the Transvaal totaled 
954,791 fine ounces, valued at £11,851,343, in 
January and 886,057 ounces valued at £10,- 
998,182 in February, a decrease during Febru- 
ary of 68,734 ounces. Tons milled in Janu- 
ary were 4,857,100, as compared with 4,776,600 
in December. Chiefly reflecting the defi- 
ciency of labor, gold output in the first 2 
months of the year was lower by 55,532 
ounces than that during the corresponding 
months of last year. 

The assertedly substantial current bene- 
fits being derived by the Union from the 
sale of gold at premium prices, received con- 
siderable press and editorial attention. Re- 
ports of record United States imports and 
gold outflow were high-lighted and generally 
interpreted by the press as further indication 
that a rise in the official price of gold is in- 
evitable. It was stated officially in Parlia- 
ment during February that about two-fifths, 
or 40 percent, of the Union’s gold output had 
been sold on the “open market” in recent 
months. This proportion is not applicable 
to 1950 as a whole; premium sales in 1950 for 
industrial and artistic purposes yielded a 
net premium of £2,123,547, as compared with 
£1,066,286 in 1949. 


AGRICULTURE 


The wool market opened in January at 
prices 10 to 154% percent higher than those 
prevailing at the end of December. A series 
of record prices were established at the vari- 
ous markets during the month, and prices 
at the end of January attained a level 20 to 
25 percent higher than closing rates at the 
end of December 1950. A slight decline oc- 
curred at the end of January. The record 
price of 230144 pence a pound was paid in East 
London on January 29 for 2 bales of super- 
fine 12 from Tarkastad. 

The wool market opened in February at 
from 5 to 10 percent lower than closing sales 
in January. Prices advanced 2) percent 
on February 9 and continued on an upward 
trend during the rest of the month. Closing 
sales at the end of February were higher 
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than sales at the close of January. The re- 
cession in prices at the end of January and 
early February was attributed to the an- 
nouncement of the freezing of prices in the 
United States. 

Weather conditions over most of the Union 
have been relatively dry since the beginning 
of January, and a drought has materialized 
in the northern Transvaal. The 1950-51 
maize crop appears spotty and may not be 
larger than 24,000,000 bags of 200 pounds. 
The final wheat estimate was 6,202,000 bags 
of 200 pounds. Pasture conditions have 
remained relatively favorable but rains will 
soon be needed. U. S. EMBASSY, PRETORIA, 
Mar. 14, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-CONTROL CHANGES OUTLINED 


Implementing the February 2, 1951, an- 
nouncement of import-control relaxation 
to Parliament by the South African Minister 
of Economic Affairs, several official notices 
outlining the new import-control changes 
were published in various Union Govern- 
ment issues during February. [A detailed 
summary of the Minister’s statement was 
published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 12, 1951, but in essence the Minister’s 
announcement provided for: (a) Increases 
in current “letters of authority,” authorizing 
the placing of orders for essential imported 
raw materials, (b) decontrol of hard-cur- 
rency imports of textile piece goods subject 
to specified ceiling prices, and increases in 
current price ceilings on imports of soft-cur- 
rency textiles, (c) further consumer-goods 
quotas, amounting to 20 percent of 1948 
imports of such goods, to cover the second 
half of 1951, and an additional 20 percent 
of the base period to supplement existing 
consumer goods stocks, (d) continuation of 
the Prohibited List of commodities, which 
may not be imported except under excep- 
tional circumstances, and (e) additional let- 
ters of authority relating to the importation 
of capital equipment for stock purposes (let- 
ters of authority have already been issued 
for these goods at a rate equivalent to about 
30 percent of 1948 imports) .| 

Subsequent notices issued officially later 
in the month are summarized as follows: 

(1) Existing letters of authority authoriz- 
ing the placing of orders for raw materials, 
consumable stores, and maintenance spares 
were increased by 75 percent (Government 
Notice No. 462, Gazette 4551, February 23, 
1951). Importers may use the additional 75 
percent in hard-currency areas in the same 
proportion as that authorized in letters of 
authority already issued. Letters of author- 
ity issued for the first half of the current 
year are now valid up to December 31, 1951, 
provided orders thereunder are placed and 
confirmed no later than November 30, 1951, 
and shipped from the country of supply no 
later than March 31, 1952. General and 
restricted permits issued under letters of 
authority for the first half year now apply 
to the full calendar year 1951 and are valid 
for shipment through March 31, 1952 (Gov- 
ernment Notice No. 389, Gazette 4546, Febru- 
ary 16, 1951). 

(2) Effective from February 9, 1951, im- 
porters may procure from both hard- and 
soft-currency areas textile piece goods de- 
scribed in a new schedule known to the trade 
as the Free Permit List (Government Notice 
No. 346, Gazette 4541, February 9, 1951) sub- 
ject to specified ceiling prices and evidence 
of confirmed orders. Import permits will 
be necessary for clearance through Customs 
of goods so ordered, but they will be freely 
granted on production of evidence of con- 
firmed orders. Applications are to be filed 
not more than once a month. In conjunc- 
tion with the foregoing, and additional no- 
tice (Government Notice No. 345, February 
9, 1951) deleted from the free list (Govern- 
ment Notice No. 1519, June 30, 1950, as 
amended) certain piece goods that pre- 
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viously could be imported from soft-cur- indicate that maintenance of last year’s pro- 


rency countries without permits. Such 
piece goods ordered from _ soft-currency 
countries under the old and lower ceiling 
prices may, however, be imported permit- 
free provided they are shipped before April 
1, 1951. Items on the free list that have not 
been affected, such as netting, laces, haber- 
dashery, and sewing machines, can still be 
imported free of permit but from soft-cur- 
rency countries only. 

(3) The Prohibited List (goods that may 
not be imported from any country) was 
amended by Government Notice No. 344 of 
February 9, 1951. The effect of this amend- 
ment was to raise the ceiling prices of tex- 
tile piece goods, stockings, and radios, which 
may be imported under valid import permits. 
In addition, it authorizes the importation of 
leather watch straps and neckties under a 
specified price level. 

(4) Additional quotas for consumer goods, 
as announced by the Minister, were in prep- 
aration during February. Existing permits, 
as well as those projected for the second half 
of the year, will be valid for shipment 
through March 31, 1952, provided orders are 
placed no later than November 30, 1951. 
Although importers were advised that orders 
could be placed immediately, they were 
warned not to make arrangements for the 
dispatch of goods against projected permits 
in such a manner that the goods would 
arrive in the Union before the payments are 
available. Permits made available under the 
additional consumer quotas will continue to 
be issued up to 25 percent of the total in 
general permits and 75 percent in restricted 
permits, and existing conversion privileges 
remain unchanged. 

Thus in summary, there now exists in 
South Africa three separate lists for con- 
sumer goods and nonessential imports: An 
amended Prohibited List of goods, which 
may not be imported from any country; a 
Free Permit List of textile piece goods, which 
may be imported under permits from hard- 
or soft-currency areas subject to stated price 
ceilings and confirmed orders; and an 
amended Free List of certain commodities 
excluding textile piece goods, which may be 
imported without permit from soft-currency 
countries. 

A memorandum summarizing the current 
status of import controls in the Union of 
South Africa and having as appendixes 
thereto the complete Free Permit List, Free 
List, and Prohibited List, is in process of 
preparation in the Office of International 
Trade. Distribution copies are expected to 
be available shortly and inquirers desiring 
copies should address requests to the Near 
Eastern and African Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


United Kingdom 


OVERSEA TRADE IN First Two MontTHS 
INDICATES ADVERSE BALANCE 


During a debate in the House of Commons 
on February 15, Mr. Gaitskell, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, anounced that mainte- 
nance of the United Kingdom’s last year’s 
surplus in the balance of payments could not 
be continued in the coming year. The sur- 
plus target would have to be abandoned in 
1951 because of the deterioration in the 
terms of trade, decrease in the volume of 
goods available for export, and increase in 
import requirements for stockpiling pur- 
poses and defense production. There was 
a deficit on merchandise trade in 1950, the 
lowest since the war, but it was more than 
offset by receipts from shipping and other 
invisible items, with the result that a sur- 
plus provisionally estimated at between 
£200,000,000 and £250,000,000 was reached in 
the over-all balance of payments position 
last year. 

Overseas trade returns for January and 
February 1951, showing a sharp increase over 
the 1950 adverse balance on visible trade, 


gress toward greater balance in the United 
Kingdom’s external trade may prove a diffi- 
cult task in 1951. The adverse balance aver- 
aged £70,000,000 for these 2 months, with 
imports valued c. i. f. and exports f. o. b., 
compared with monthly averages of £31,- 
000,000 for the last quarter of 1950, and £20,- 
000,000 for the first 2 months of that year. 

Total imports for January and February 
1951 averaged £273,000,000. This figure repre- 
sents a 17 percent increase in value over the 
monthly average for the last quarter of 1950; 
however, about 11 percent apparently was 
due to higher import prices. Value of ex- 
ports rose substantially in January as volume 
of exports reached a postwar peak. February, 
however, was a poor month for exports, the 
value of which dropped sharply because of 
the dock strike and the short reporting 
period. The average value of exports for the 
first 2 months of 1951, therefore, rose only 
slightly to £203,000,000, which was an in- 
crease of 1 percent above the monthly aver- 
age for the last quarter of 1950. 

Delays in the turn around of ships in ports 
in the United Kingdom and overseas, espe- 
cially in Australia and New Zealand, added 
to the acute shortage of shipping space. This 
shortage has seriously curtailed shipments 
of automobiles to Australasia, the principal 
overseas market for British cars. 


SURPLUS WITH EPU INCREASED 


The United Kingdom, continuing to in- 
crease its creditor position with the European 
Payments Union, had surpluses of $32,000,000 
in January and $74,000,000 in February. 
After passing the initial debit position last 
year, these further surpluses have built up 
the United Kingdom’s EPU credits to the 
impressive total of over $300,000,000. Under 
the payments arrangement, one-half of each 
month’s surplus is being taken in gold. 
Since EPU operations began the United King- 
dom has acquired from this source gold 
amounting to almost $90,000,000. 


Raw MATERIALS SHORTAGE GRAVE 


The raw materials situation was surveyed 
by the President of the Board of Trade, Mr. 
Harold Wilson, in the House of Commons 
early in March. He said that the shortage 
problem is by far the greatest of the many 
grave problems with which the country is 
faced on the economic front in 1951. Ade- 
quate supplies of raw materials are vital 
to the maintenance of full employment and 
the carrying out of the national tasks of 
rearmament and maintenance of export 
trade. 

Later in the month Mr. Wilson gave fur- 
ther information on the Government’s policy 
of building up a strategic stockpile, on which 
it is estimated that £140,000,000 will be spent 
in 1951. He indicated that the Government 
had taken into account in this program the 
production requirements of industry, pos- 
sible interruptions of supply, and the limited 
shipping space available in time of emer- 
gency. The aim has been to buy commodi- 
ties with minimum disturbance to the 
market, but nevertheless to get ahead as 
quickly as availability of materials allows. 
He indicated that essential requirements of 
the defense and export industries will have 
to be met before stockpiling can be under- 
taken. The building up of a stockpile there- 
fore cannot be given priority over current 
requirements, but it does have priority over 
any increase in civilian consumption. 


AGRICULTURE MOBILIZED 


Following these statements on the raw- 
materials position, the Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Food outlined the 
Government’s attitude toward the stock- 
piling of essential foodstuffs. He said that 
because of shipping problems the chief con- 
cern is in increasing stocks of bulky com- 
modities that can be easily stored. The food- 
stock position is easier to manage because 
British agriculture is more fully mobilized 
for emergency than ever before. 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Automotive Products 


REGISTRATION IN BAHAMAS 


Registration of motor vehicles in the 
Bahamas in 1950 totaled 1,962 passenger cars 
(including 129 taxis and 25 Government- 
owned), 650 trucks (68 Government-owned), 
7 busses, and 74 motorcycles and motor 
scooters. 

Of the 1950 registration, 1,192 passenger 
cars, 570 trucks, 5 busses, and 60 motorcycles 
and motor scooters were of United States and 
Canadian origin. 

The Bahamas Exchange Control Authori- 
ties are not permitting the purchase of 
dollars for use in importing United States 
motor vehicles. Dealers and garages, how- 
ever, may import from dollar sources suf- 
ficient parts to enable them to service United 
States vehicles already in the Islands or 
brought in temporarily by the tourists, but 


that is the total extent of the permitted 
trade. 


MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED; U. S. Cars 
RESTRICTED, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Registration of motor vehicles in British 
Honduras, as of January 1, 1951, totaled 
325 passenger cars (including 73 taxis and 
31 Government-owned vehicles), 248 trucks, 
46 truck trailers, 2 busses, and 120 motor- 
cycles. 

New registration in 1950 totaled 157 pas- 
senger cars, 3 trucks, and 67 motorcycles. 
United Kingdom was the chief supplier of 
these vehicles. 

United States manufactured vehicles have 
been restricted from importation since 1946, 
and since the latter part of 1949 the Govern- 
ment has rigidly enforced the regulation. 
The restriction does not apply to automotive 
replacement parts. 

It is believed that the demand for pas- 
senger cars in the colony has been filled and 
that the market will decrease in 1951. The 


motorcycle market is expected to remain 
good. 


PRIVATELY OWNED VEHICLES REGISTERED, 
EGYPT 


Registration of privately owned motor 
vehicles in Egypt for the year 1950 totaled 
59,875 passenger cars (including 9,948 taxi- 
cabs), 14,445 trucks, 3,512 busses, and 6,330 
motorcycles, compared with 51,627 passenger 
cars (including 8,880 taxicabs), 11,757 trucks, 
3,124 busses, and 6,230 motorcycles in 1949. 


MoTorR-VEHICLE SITUATION, FINLAND 


The number of registered motor vehicles 
in Finland in 1950 was 61,861 (excluding 
motorcycles) as compared with 56,395 in 1949. 
Figures for 1950 registration, with figures for 
1949 and October 31, 1939, in parentheses, are 
as follows: Passenger cars, 26,678 (23,169— 
29,860); trucks, 31,835 (30,270—20,229); 
busses, 3,348 (2,956—3,205); and motorcycles, 
10,141 (7,952—7,951). 

At the end of 1949, 79.7 percent of the pas- 
senger cars registered were over 10 years old. 
Finnish dealers have on their books orders 
for 18,000 undelivered passenger cars (68 
percent of the registered passenger cars) and 
8,000 trucks (9 percent of the registered 
trucks). 

It has been estimated that once the back- 
log of orders for motor vehicles is met, be- 
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tween 9,000 and 10,000 new vehicles annually 
would be required. 

Imports of 8,000 motor vehicles are ex- 
pected in 1951, primarily from England and 
France as the result of credit arrangements 
with British and French manufacturers. 
Most automotive imports in 1950 were from 
European countries because of the shortage 
of dollar exchange. 


Boom MARKET FOR AUTOMOBILES SUBSIDED, 
BUT DEMAND FIRM, FRENCH Morocco 


Motor-vehicle registration in French Mo- 
rocco at the close of 1950 was estimated at 
38,092 passenger cars, 28,075 trucks and 
busses, and 6,023 motorcycles, compared with 
31,443 passenger cars, 23,427 trucks and 
busses, and 4,679 motorcycles at the close of 
1949. 

Motor vehicles are registered only once in 
French Morocco and that registration en- 
dures for the life of the vehicle, regardless of 
subsequent changes of ownership. As a re- 
sult, motor-vehicle registration figures are 
only estimates, as it is impossible to know 
precisely the number of losses each year. 
However, a census of motor vehicles is taken 
periodically, the last having been made at 
the end of 1948, and registration figures are 
estimated on that basis. 

Countries of origin of the 1949 motor ve- 
hicles were as follows: Passenger cars—17,380 
France, 11,890 United States, 1,025 Italy, 824 
United Kingdom, 251 Germany, and 73 other 
countries; trucks—10,332 France, 12,229 
United States, 318 United Kingdom, 238 Ger- 
many, 147 Italy, and 163 other countries. It 
is believed that the proportion of United 
States makes declined slightly in 1950 be- 
cause of the restrictions on the import of 
United States passenger cars, which were put 
into effect in June 1949. It is probable that 
1950 changes, in commercial vehicles, how- 
ever, at least for medium trucks, were in 
favor of United States manufactured vehicles. 
In general, European makes, chiefly French, 
predominate for passenger cars, small de- 
livery trucks, busses, trailers, and heavy 
trucks, and United States makes predominate 
for medium trucks (1% to 5 tons). It is ex- 
pected that imports of passenger cars from 
France and other Western European countries 
will increase further in 1951. 

New registrations in 1950 totaled 17,649 
passenger cars, 4,648 commercial vehicles, 
and 1,344 motorcycles, compared with 5,878, 
3,201, and 1,087, respectively, in 1949. 

The boom market for automobiles which 
existed in 1947, 1948, and 1949 subsided 
somewhat in 1950, as increasing European 
production brought supply in line with de- 
mand. The waiting period for smaller French 
cars, as Renault and Simea, is now only 2 
to 3 weeks as against 3 months or more a 
year ago. The delay for the larger French 
cars, as Citroen, is still over a month but, 
according to all local dealers, 1951 will see 
the return of a truly competitive market. 
The used-car situation probably will be a 
problem. 

Demand for United States and Canadian 
automobiles is still firm, and it has been 
estimated that, for the next 5 years, Morocco 
could absorb annually 1,500 to 2,000 new 
United States and Canadian cars, chiefly in 
the lower price range. 

The import situation is expected to im- 
prove considerably in 1951. The Protectorate 
has already allocated $600,000 for the impor- 








tation of automobiles from the United States 
in the period December 1950 to July 1, 1951, 
as well as sufficient Belgian francs for the 
import of 250 Belgian assembled United 
States cars in the same period. (It is re- 
ported that almost all of these cars have 
already been sold in advance.) A further 
allocation for 250 Belgian assembled cars is 
now being arranged, and an additional allo- 
cation of $800,000 for imports from the 
United States is expected. 


REGISTRATIONS, GREECE 


Automotive vehicle registration in Greece 
in 1950 was estimated at 7,495 passenger 
cars, 15,705 trucks, and 3,588 busses, exclud- 
ing military vehicles. 

The Government is attempting to encour- 
age importers to maintain adequate stocks 
of automotive spare parts and to establish 
well-equipped garages, but lack of exchange 
has been an impediment. The Government 
is now maintaining a training school for 
automotive mechanics in Athens and is 
planning to open vehicle-inspection stations 
in Athens and Salonika. 


VEHICLES IN OPERATION, MADAGASCAR 


Automotive vehicles in operation in Mada- 
gascar on December 31, 195U, was estimated 
at 6,436 passenger cars, 6,681 trucks, 125 
busses, and 1,062 motorcycles, compared with 
5,609 passenger cars, 5,252 trucks, 90 busses, 
and 850 motorcycles on December 31, 1949. 

Imports during 1950 included 827 pas- 
senger cars, 1,429 trucks, 35 busses, and 212 
motorcycles. France was the chief supplier 
with 718 passenger cars, 1,085 trucks, 34 
busses, and 128 motorcycles. Other ship- 
ments and their origin were as follows: 
Passenger cars—101 from United States and 
8 from United Kingdom; trucks—306 from 
United States, 25 from United Kingdom, 8, 
Germany; 4, Canada; and 1, Australia; 1 bus 
from United States; motorcycles—80 from 
Czechoslovakia, 3, Sweden, and 1, Algeria. 


New TROLLEY-Bus SERVICE IN MEXxIco 


The Transportes Electricos del Distrito 
Federal, Mexico, inaugurated trolley-bus 
service in Mexico City on March 9, 1951. 

Transportes Electricos several years ago 
purchased 20 trolley busses of United States 
make, but putting the service into operation 
was delayed. Only 4 units entered into 
service the first day. The announced plan 
was to add an additional unit each follow- 
ing day until 18 were in service. 

Each unit has a seating capacity of 40 
passengers, and, contrary to present practice 
on first-class busses in Mexico City, 20 
standees will be permitted. 


REGISTRATIONS IN SEYCHELLES 


Automotive-vehicle registration in Sey- 
chelles in 1950 totaled 176 passenger cars 
(including 20 taxis); 46 trucks; and 25 
motorcycles. All of the vehicles were of 
United Kingdom makes. Of the trucks, 20 
were used as busses. 


VEHICLE REGISTRATION; SWIss MARKET 
DEPENDENT ON IMPORTS 
Registration of motor vehicles in Switzer- 
land, as of September 30, 1950, reached an 
all-time peak of 264,487 units. This total 
consisted of 146,998 passenger cars, including 
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2,495 taxis and vehicles for hire; 38,565 trucks, 
including 2.049 special vehicles, such as fire 
engines, and 965 industrial tractors; 2,445 
busses; and 76,479 motorcycles, including 
12,535 motor bicycles and 504 three-wheeled 
vehicles. In 1949, registration totaled 123,009 
passenger cars, 38,512 trucks, busses, and 
special vehicles, and 57,713 motorcycles. 

Registration by country of origin was ap- 
proximately as follows: Passenger cars— 
39,650, United States; 33,600, United King- 
dom; 30,000, France; 24,500, Germany; 16,400, 
Italy; and 2,650, other countrie; trucks— 
12,770, United States; 8,500, United Kingdom; 
3,750, France; 4,700, Germany; 1,450, Italy; 
and 4,830, Switzerland; busses—412, United 
States; 73, United Kingdom; 7, France; 173, 
Italy; and 1,735, Switzerland; motorcycles— 
676, United States; 4,809, Austria; 6,214, 
Czechoslovakia; 18,211, United Kingdom; 
2,492, France; 8,530, Germany; 21,668, Italy; 
12,893, Switzerland; and 479, other countries. 
About 10,600 of the passanger cars were as- 
sembled in Switzerland—5,900 from parts of 
United States origin and 4,700 from parts of 
United Kingdom origin. 

Switzerland is dependent entirely upon im- 
ports for its supplies of passenger cars and 
small trucks, as well as its gasoline and oil 
and a large number of items of garage equip- 
ment and automobile accessories. In recent 
years, Switzerland has been building light 
motorcycles in rapidly increasing numbers, 
and for some time a small number of heavy 
trucks have been manufactured. Local in- 
dustry does assemble a limited number of 
cars from imported parts and makes a few 
highly specialized custom bodies. In general, 
however, the Swiss automotive industry 
depends upon imports. 

Until 1938-39, motor vehicles were im- 
ported in steadily increasing numbers. In 
1939 there were about 125,000 units in opera- 
tion. World War II virtually stopped imports 
not considered necessities. From 1940, there- 
fore, the number of vehicles in operation 
dropped sharply to a level of only about 
42,000 and remained at that level until 1946. 

The market recovered quickly in 1946, and 
the number of vehicles in operation rose 
steadily and rapidly to the 1950 all-time peak 
of 264,000. Since the war a change has 
occurred in the import pattern. Whereas 
before the war the United States was the 
most important supplier of automobiles, it is 
now in third place following Germany and 
Great Britain. 

The basic cause for the decreasing demand 
for United States makes and the trend to 
European makes is that smaller automobiles 
are being purchased. 

Swiss imports of passenger cars and trucks 
in 1950 totaled 31,775 units, which was the 
largest number on record and compared with 
about 27,000 in each of the three preceding 
years. 

Motorcycle imports in 1950 totaled 19,263 
units, compared with 8,856 in 1949. An esti- 
mate by country of origin in 1950, with fig- 
ures for 1949 in parentheses, included United 
States 44 (167), United Kingdom 4,426 
(3,460), France 423 (226), Italy 6,959 (1,541), 
Germany 4,553 (1,475), Czechoslovakia 1,381 
(1,134), and other countries 1,477 (853). 

There is no manufacture of Swiss pas- 
senger automobiles. For more than 20 years, 
however, a certain number of trucks and 
busses have been manufactured. The slight 
increase in the number of operating ve- 
hicles is largely accounted for by imports 
rather than by expanded Swiss production. 
The units produced locally are almost ex- 
clusively medium and heavy Diesels, where- 
as light trucks are imported. Production in 
1950 totaled 600 Diesel trucks and 157 
Diesel busses. 

Production of light motorcycles and 
motor bicycles increased nearly 600 percent 
in the past 3 years. The greater part of 
this increase has been in the production of 
the Velosolex, a light, efficient, and extremely 
popular motor bicycle. Other makes also 
have shown a considerable increase, and in 
1950 the number of makes in production 
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has increased substantially. The total pro- 
duction in the past 3 years is as follows: 1948, 
five major makes, 820 units; 1949, 6 major 
makes, 2,836 units; and 1950, 12 makes, 4,871 
units. In the past 2 years Velosolex has 
accounted for 1,648 and 2,511 units. 


New Car MANUFACTURED IN U. K. 


A new four-wheeled passenger car, Called 
the “Russon runabout” is being manufac- 
tured in the United Kingdom. The car is 
to sell on the British market at £348 (£1=— 
US$2.80) including a £75 purchase tax. It 
is a two-stroke, two- to three-passenger 
vehicle and the manufacturer expected to 
be producing 20 units a month by the end 
of March 1951 and to start delivery June 15, 
1951. 

The car is powered by a rear mounted fan- 
cooled 200-cubic-centimeter motorcycle en- 
gine, is chain driven, with three gears con- 
trolled by a steering-column change lever, 
and has independent coil springing for each 
of the small-diameter wheels. There are 
four-wheel brakes, with a pistol-grip parking 
brake operating on the rear wheels. Pro- 
duction models have a canvas hood. The 
chassis is of tubular steel and the body of 
sheet aluminum. 

The manufacturers contend that the car 
can cruise at 40 miles per hour and that 
gasoline consumption is 50 to 60 miles to 
the gallon. 


CHARTERED SHIPS CARRYING BusSES FrRoM 
ENGLAND TO CUBA 


Chartered ships are being used by Leyland 
Motors, Ltd., Leyland, Lancashire, England, 
to ship the company’s order of 620 Royal 
Tiger busses to Cuba, because normal meth- 
ods of shipping busses are inadequate. 

An 8,000-ton Liberty-type cargo vessel be- 
gan loading at Avonmouth on February 19, 
1951; the first bulk consignment consisted 
of 54 busses and 2 heavy-duty trucks for 
Habana. It was said to be the largest single 
consignment of busses to leave Britain in one 
ship. 

Forty-seven of the vehicles were stowed be- 
low deck, and the others were secured on 
the open deck. Thirty-six of the busses and 
the two freight vehicles were fully assembled 
for immediate operation in Habana. Eight- 
een busses were semi-knocked-down, the 
body sides, roof, and main units having been 
pre-assembled and stacked on the chassis. 


BELGRADE (YUGOSLAVIA) FACTORY PLAN- 
NING LARGER PRODUCTION 


The automobile factory in Maribor, Yugo- 
Slavia, plans to increase production in 1951 
to twice that of 1950. Included in the plan 
is the production of 800 “‘Pionir’’ trucks and 
the repair of more than 3,300 motor vehicles. 

Belgrade factories are planning to produce 
14 streetcars in an effort to ease the city’s 
transportation situation and to avoid the 
expenditure of foreign exchange for imported 
streetcars. Mass production is not possible 
at the present time; therefore no effort is 
being made to enlarge the city’s transporta- 
tion system. 


Chemicals 


BRAZIL’S FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION RISES 


Consumption of fertilizers in Brazil rose 
sharply in 1950 over that in 1949. Imports 
were much higher, and domestic production 
increased somewhat. 


FERTILIZER-MATERIAL IMPORTS, CEYLON 


The principal fertilizer materials imported 
into Ceylon are phosphate rock, potassium 
muriate, ammonium sulfate, and superphos- 
phate. Imports of phosphate rock in 1950 
rose to 630,958 hundredweight (1 hundred- 
weight=112 pounds), valued at 3,602,765 
rupees (1 rupee=$0.2095, United States cur- 
rency, postdevaluation; $0.30, predevalua- 
tion), from 492,172 hundredweight (2,730,618 





rupees) in 1949. Receipts of superphosphate 
were small—14,310 hundredweight (212,141 
rupees) in 1950 and 9,858 hundredweight 
(140,439 rupees) in 1949. 

Imports of ammonium sulfate declined 
slightly in 1950 to 995,970 hundredweight 
from 1,086,890 in 1949; values were 14,838,829 
rupees and 16,257,180 rupees, respectively. 
Potassium-muriate imports rose substan- 
tially—tto 370,709 hundredweight (5,095,034 
rupees) in 1950 from 259,321 hundredweight 
(3,943,275 rupees) in 1949. 


PRODUCTION INDEX OF FINNISH INDUSTRY 


The production index of the Finnish chem- 
ical industry rose to 145 in January 1951 from 
111 in January 1950. The index for the year 
1950 was 132, the Central Bureau of Statistics 
reports (1948=—100). 


COAL SHORTAGE HAMPERS FERTILIZER 
PRODUCTION, WESTERN GERMANY 


The shortage of coal is hampering maxi- 
mum production of most types of fertilizers 
in Western Germany, especially nitrogenous 
materials, basic slag, and alkali-fused phos- 
phate (Rhenania). Another important fac- 
tor is a sharp reduction in exports of phos- 
phate rock from France. Deliveries of 
domestic potash are unsatisfactory, princi- 
pally because of export priorities. Reduced 
coal allocations to the fertilizer industry 
were expected to result in a decrease of 30 
to 50 percent in production in the period 
February-—April 1951, when demand is sea- 
sonally high. The industry also is having 
difficulty in obtaining sacks, especially those 
of jute. 


GREEK GOVERNMENT PLANS TO INCREASE 
NITROGENOUS-FERTILIZER PRODUCTION 


Facilities for higher production of nitrog- 
enous fertilizers are included in the Greek- 
Government's long-range construction pro- 
gram. A technical-assistance project to de- 
termine the feasibility of the project has 
been approved under the Marshall Plan, and 
the services of a special firm will be retained. 
The consultants will determine whether 
manufacture is economic, the quantity and 
quality of raw materials available, and the 
plant and equipment needed. The Govern- 
ment’s preliminary studies indicated that 
fertilizers can be produced at an average cost 
of $51 per metric ton which compares favor- 
ably with the world market price. 

Intensive cultivation of the soil over a 
long period of time has made it necessary 
to replace certain elements, especially nitro- 
gen and phosphate, and several million acres 
require the use of plant foods to increase 
crop yields. 


CONTROL OF PINE BARK BEETLES IMPROVED, 
JAPAN 


The widespread infestation of pine bark 
beetles has seriously damaged Japan's conif- 
erous forests. Chiefly as a result of improved 
control measures, however, the amount of 
timber destroyed decreased about 15 percent 
in the 1950 fiscal year compared with the 
preceding year. The infestation is still seri- 
ous in at least eight prefectures. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPANESE INDUSTRY 


Production of superphosphate in Japan in 
1950 is estimated at 1,410,850 metric tons 
(16 percent P,O,), compared with 1,160,810 
tons in 1949. Manufacturers state that op- 
eration rates in 1950 were very favorable and 
that output would have been considerably 
higher had it not been for temporary short- 
ages of imported phosphate rock in the early 
part of the year. 

The production index of the Japanese sul- 
fur industry rose to 64.5 in 1950 from 43.9 in 
1949 and 28.6 in 1948 (1932-36=—100). The 
estimated level in the last quarter of 1950 
was 75. 

The pyrites industry is operating at a rate 
much higher than prewar. The index 
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reached 161.3 in 1950, compared with 129.6 
in 1949 and 96 in 1948. 

Monthly average production of sulfuric 
acid in Japan rose to 270,000 metric tons in 
1950 from 215,200 tons in 1949, according to 
statistics of the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry. Monthly average output 
of hydrochloric acid increased to 10,900 tons 
in 1950 from 7,300 in 1949; figures for nitric 
acid were 3,200 tons and 2,800 tons, respec- 
tively. 

Production of acetic acid in Japan almost 
doubled in 1950 over that in 1949, owing to 
increased output of polyvinyl alcohol. Seven 
plants are in operation and two plan to ex- 
pand their capacity in 1951. Synthetic-or- 
ganic chemicals have displaced food process- 
ing as the principal consumer of acetic acid. 


UsE OF FERTILIZERS INCREASED, NORWAY 


The Norwegian Government adopted a pol- 
icy of keeping fertilizer prices low in post- 
war years, and the use of fertilizers has in- 
creased greatly. Total consumption in 1950 
rose to 95,000 metric tons of N, K,O, and 
P.O; (plant-food content) compared with 
29,000 tons in 1939. Subsidies were reduced 
in the spring of 1950 and prices in the 1950— 
51 season are about 15 percent higher than 
in the preceding year, but farm prices in- 
creased in December 1950 and no substantial 
reduction in consumption of fertilizers is 
anticipated. 


PROGRESS IN CONSTRUCTION OF FERTILIZER 
PLANTS, PORTUGAL 


Four projects for the manufacture of ni- 
trogenous fertilizers in Portugal are in vary- 
ing stages of development. Two plants to 
produce ammonium sulfate are nearing com- 
pletion and may be ready for operation late 
in 1951 or early in 1952 if hydroelectric power 
is available. The largest of the plants, 
known as Amoniaco Portugues, is at Estarreja 
near Oporto and will have an initial capacity 
of 25,000 metric tons of ammonium sulfate 
annually and an eventual capacity of 50,000 
tons. The second is Uniao Fabril do Azota, 
which will have a capacity of 25,000 tons. 
A third plant—Calcica Cyanamide, near Vi- 
seu—is expected to produce about 8,000 tons 
of calcium cyanamide (20 percent N) a year 
and to be completed in 1952. The fourth 
plant is intended to produce ammonium 
nitrate but is still in the preliminary stage; 
present plans call for production of syn- 
thetic ammonia and an annual capacity of 
about 50,000 tons of ammonium nitrate. 

The maximum capacity of the four plants 
would be approximately 26,600 tons of nitro- 
gen, or 133,000 tons of 20-percent introge- 
nous materials, which would meet normal 
domestic needs. The electric-power problem 
is one of the principal bottlenecks delaying 
operation of these plants. 


U. K.’s PRODUCTION OF POLYETHYLENE 
EXPECTED To Bre LARGER 


World War II stimulated manufacture of 
polyethylene in the United Kingdom, and it 
has since been available commercially. One 
of its principal uses is in cable insulation. 

Production until recently has not ex- 
ceeded 3,000 to 4,000 long tons annually, but 
it is expected to be much larger in 1951 and 
1952. Licenses to manufacture polyethylene 
were granted to two United States companies. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK OvuTPUT INCREASES, 
TUNISIA 


Production of phosphate rock in Tunisia 
in 1950 was higher than in 1949; it totaled 
1,530,000 metric tons, compared with 1,441,- 
917 tons. The output of hyperphosphate 
(finely ground phosphate rock) totaled 133,- 
385 tons in 1950, compared with 110,874 tons 
in 1949. 

Output of phosphate rock in the fourth 
quarter of 1950 was 383,798 tons, which was 
greater than the 345,936 tons produced in 
the third quarter but does not represent 
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capacity production. Labor difficulties which 
crippled the Moulares mine of the Sfax-Gafsa 
group for 10 days at the end of November 
were the principal factors curtailing output. 
Although the mine reopened on December 
1, the basic issue has not been settled and 
it is considered possible that the company’s 
operations will be hampered again in 1951. 
Production in January 1951 was 148,292 tons. 


Drugs 


JAPAN’S CAMPHOR AND MENTHOL TRADE 


Japan’s postwar production of camphor 
is officially reported as follows, in kilograms: 
August to December 1946, 138,467; 1947, 
368,248; 1948, 607,696; 1949, 697,400; first 6 
months of 1950, 166,060 (1 kilogram —2.2046 
pounds.) 

Japanese domestic and foreign demand 
for camphor is less than capacity. Present 
annual productive capacity is 1,000 metric 
tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 pounds). Export 
to India, one of the principal foreign mar- 
kets, is restricted by the Anglo-Japanese 
trade agreement. The only other obstacle 
to expansion of output is a possible shortage 
of electric power during the winter months. 

Japanese domestic requirements, in kilo- 
grams, are reported as: 1949, for medicine, 
11,825; insecticides, 150,464; other, 1,009; 
1950, first 5 months, for medicine, 6,700; 
insecticides, 76,248; other, 179—a total of 
163,298 kilograms in 1949 and 83,127 in Jan- 
uary to May 1950. 

Shipments totaling 602,263 pounds were 
made to 15 countries during the period Jan- 
uary to June 1950. Argentina is listed for 
263,926 pounds and India for 237,756; noth- 
ing is shown for the United States. 

Exports to the United States in 1951 and 
1952 are estimated at only 20 to 30 metric 
tons annually, as Japanese natural camphor 
has not been able to compete in price with 
United States synthetic camphor. 

Postwar production of menthol is shown 
in the accompanying table: 


Menthol Products in Japan, 1945-50 


Planted| Dried | Crude | Men- |Pepper- 
Year area | grass | oil thol mint 





crystals} oil 

| Acres | Pounds | Pounds Pounds | Pounds 
1945 _| 7,800 | 13, 100,000 |131, 000 52, 500 78, 500 
1946. __ 4,450 | 9,220,000 | 92,000 | 37,000 55, 300 


1947 
1948 
ES winars 
1950 ! 


,300 | 7,100,000 | 71,000 | 28,400 | 42, 500 
. 200 | 4, 200,000 | 42,000 | 16,800 | 25, 100 
, 200 , 800,000 | 38,000 | 15,200 | 22, 800 
, 650 | 16, 200,000 161,000 | 64,500 | 96, 600 
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1 These official estimates may be optimistic. Actual 
production statistics will be published when available. 


As of January 1950, production capacity 
of menthol crystals was said to be 185,000 
pounds a year. A principal obstacle to ex- 
pansion of output is insufficient acreage for 
cultivation of the plant (Mentha arvensis), 
because the land is being planted to staple 
foods. Contributing factors are lack of im- 
provement in plant strains and insufficient 
funds and equipment. 

Japanese annual domestic requirements of 
menthol crystals are said to be 80,000 pounds, 
and of peppermint oil, 66,000 pounds. It 
is planned to export to the United States 
9,750 pounds of menthol and 4,500 pounds 
of oil in the period April 1950 to June 1951. 
No plans have been made for export after 
June 1951. It is planned to export to other 
countries during the same period a total of 
55,250 pounds of menthol and 85,000 pounds 
of oil, principally to Sweden, Hong Kong, 
London, India, and Germany. 


INDONESIA’S EXPORTS OF CINCHONA Bark, 
AND QUININE 


Production and exports of cinchona bark 
from Indonesia have increased since October 


1950, but exports of quinine have decreased 
markedly. 

The following revisions and supplementary 
data cover the 5 months July-November, the 
highest month in parentheses: Number of 
reporting estates, 69 in each month of the 
period; number of estates in production, 53 
(November); total hectares planted, 10,294 
(July )—10,132 in November; hectares under 
maintenance, 9,580 (July) —9,468 in Novem- 
ber; production of dry cinchona bark, 705,832 
kilograms (November)—2,437,694 for 65 
months; delivery of cinchona bark from 
estates to quinine factory at Bandung, 
502,044 kilograms (November )—1,033,996 for 
5 months; cinchona bark transported from 
estates for export, 382,819 kilograms (Novem- 
ber) —1,046,600 for 5 months; stocks of dry 
cinchona bark on estates, 3,044,478 kilograms 
(September ) —2,976,203 in November. 

During the months September to Decem- 
ber 1950 exports of cinchona bark amounted 
to 975,934 gross kilograms valued at 2,389,355 
rupiahs. Exports of quinine in the same 
period totaled 43,816 net kilograms with a 
declared value of 3,016,822 rupiahs. (One 
hectare=—2.471 acres; 1 kilogram=2.205 
pounds; and 3.80 rupiahs=$1, U. S. cur- 
rency.) 


DEMAND FOR JAPANESE CAMPHOR HEAVY 


A Japanese trade publication has stated 
that Japan’s camphor exports for 1950 would 
far eclipse those of 1949, as demand was 
reportedly rising in Burma, India, Canada, 
Europe, Africa, New Zealand, and other 
countries. Contracts with Burma in Octo- 
ber were estimated at 600 cases of 100 pounds. 
It was said that India would license about 
$210,000 worth, equivalent to approximately 
450,000 pounds. 


TURKISH EXPORTS TO GERMANY 


Statistics reveal that Turkish exports to 
Western Germany in 1949 included 38,949 
kilograms of laurel leaves (T£16,331); 3,000 
kilograms of gum tragacanth (T£10,933), 
and 164,630 kilograms of licorice-root extract 
and honey (T£141,319). 

Turkish imports from Western Germany 
during the same year consisted of 198 kilo- 
grams (T£14,089) of extracts for use in medi- 
cines and 72,806 kilograms of alkaloids 
(T£1,113,371). 


Fats & Oils 


CEYLON EXPORTS MORE oF ITs Coconut 
PRODUCTS 


The copra equivalent of all exports of Cey- 
lon’s coconut industry in 1950 was 201,474 
long tons, about 14,600 tons more than in 
1949. Although drought was mentioned as a 
reason for predicting lower exports in 1950, 
the only explanation for the great increase 
in exports seems to be the price. The aver- 
age Ceylonese family of four consumes two 
or three coconuts a day. As coconut prices 
rose to record highs many families probably 
cut their consumption of coconuts during 
1950, and thus extra nuts were available for 
producing oil, copra, or dried coconuts for 
export. 

The percentage of copra production used 
in coconut oil during 1949 and 1950 shows 
a decrease of from 76 to 60. This decrease 
was counterbalanced by an increase from 11 
percent to 29 percent in the amount used as 
dried coconut. This increase in dried coco- 
nut is attributed to two factors—decontrol 
of imports by the United Kingdom and cer- 
tain Scandinavian countries, and heavy im- 
portations by United Kingdom bakers in an 
attempt to obtain additional sources of fats. 

The Netherlands was Ceylon’s principal 
market for coconut oil in 1950. The best 
customer in 1949 was the United Kingdom, 
but with the end of the copra-coconut oil 
contract with the Ministry of Food in De- 
cember 1949, exports virtually ceased. The 
United Kingdom took only 3,982 hundred- 
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weight of coconut oil in 1950. Pakistan re- 
mained in the market, not only because it 
needed the oil but because it could afford to 
pay with its more valuable rupee, which was 
not devalued in September 1949. 


WHALE- AND SPERM-OIL PRODUCTION 
IN U. K. 


The 1950-51 whale-oil output on United 
Kingdom ships and stations is indicated at 
69,000 tons, or 410,000 barrels, as compared 
with 80,000 tons, or 473,320 barrels, in 1949-— 
50. Sperm-oil production is estimated at 
9,000 tons, or 51,932 barrels, in 1950-51, as 
compared with 8,000 tons, or 45,068 barrels, in 
1949-50. 

Total production of fats and oils from 
United Kingdom sources is therefore revised 
to 160,000 tons in 1950-51, as compared with 
165,000 tons in 1949-50. 

The reason for the decline in whale-oil 
production is attributed to the increased 
number of whaling ships that operate from 
different countries in face of the limitation 
on total production by international con- 
vention; the chance factor in any hunting 
expedition has also not favored United King- 
dom expeditions, especially the Balaena. 
Sperm-oil output has risen because of more 
favorable prices and because the catch is un- 
limited. 


Foodstutis 


SUGAR PRODUCTION UP, ARGENTINA 


Sugar production in Argentina during 1950 
was reported officially at 612,994 metric tons, 
about 10 percent higher than in 1949 and 
second only to the record 1946 crop of about 
635,000 tons. All of the reported production 
in 1950 was refined sugar with the exception 
of 6,886 tons classed as low-polarization 
sugar to be remelted later. 

The quantity of cane processed, as reported 
by the industry, was 7,214,845 tons, indicat- 
ing an average yield of 29.7 tons of cane per 
hectare (1 hectare=2.471 acres) and an 
average sugar extraction of 8.5 percent, 
refined basis. 

As the result of a mild scarcity of sugar 
in early 1950 following the small 1949 crop 
and preceding the 1950 harvest, the Argen- 
tine Government imported 6,000 tons of 
sugar to supplement domestic production. 
No information on this purchase was re- 
leased, but, according to the trade, it came 
from Rumania under the terms of a barter 
deal. 

The stock position of sugar on January 1, 
1951, rose moderately to 248,000 tons after a 
steady decline for several years. That 
amount equals the minimum requirement 
until the new crop becomes available at the 
end of May and may help to avoid the usual 
year-end scarcity. There will be no carry- 
over into the new crop. 


ARGENTINA SHIPS MORE BUTTER AND 
CASEIN 


Exports of casein from Argentina in 1950 
amounted to 28,506 metric tons, an increase 
of 17 percent over 1949. The principal 
destinations were the United States which 
took more than 60 percent and the United 
Kingdom, about 14 percent. 

Butter shipments rose to 9,030 tons in 1950 
from only 96 tons in the preceding year. 
The three leading buyers of butter were 
France, 3,089 tons; Italy, 2,832 tons; and the 
United Kingdom, 1,607 tons. The remainder 
went to Chile, Peru, Switzerland, Nether- 
lands West Indies, Morocco, and Panama. 

Cheese exports dropped to 6,139 tons, in 
1950 or 38 percent less than in 1949 when 
10,045 tons were exported. The United 
States was the chief destination for cheese, 
accounting for 4,434 tons or 72 percent of 
the total, followed by the United Kingdom 
with 886 tons. Other cheese buyers were 
Brazil, Belgium, Canada, Central America, 
Chile, Netherlands West Indies, Egypt, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Morocco, Peru, Union of 
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South Africa, Switzerland, and Venezuela. 
Italy took only 210 tons, against 3,383 tons 
in 1949, a decline that acvounted for a good 
part of the decrease in total cheese exports. 

The exchange rate for dairy exports was 
raised at the end of August 1950 to 750 
pesos for $100, U. S. currency. The more 
favorable rate has served as a stimulus to 
larger exports, especially of butter, which 
formerly had been priced out of the world 
market. 

In order to conserve adequate stocks of 
butter for domestic consumption during the 
coming winter season the Government has 
established a limited export quota of 2,500 
tons for the period February 15 to April 
15. It is not likely that additional quotas 
will be issued before April 15, and perhaps 
only small amounts will be allowed after 
that date as recent large exports have re- 
duced the supply. 


U. S. Takes LarGE ParT OF BrAZIL’s 
COFFEE EXPORTS IN JANUARY 


Exports of coffee from Brazil in January 
1951 totaled 1,241,151 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, according to unofficial statistics, as com- 
pared with 1,043,840 bags in January 1950. 
Of the January 1951 total, 945,188 bags, or 
about 76 percent of all coffee exported in 
that month, went to the United States. 
Sweden ranked second, having purchased 
63,299 bags. 


CANADIAN SUPPORT PRICE POLICY FOR 
BUTTER 


The Canadian Government has not indi- 
cated what its support price policy for 
butter will be in the coming year. The 
current Government support price is 53 cents 
per pound for first-grade creamery butter in 
carlots, basis delivery St. John, Halifax, 
Montreal, and Toronto. This price will be 
effective until April 30, 1951, and the new 
support price was expected to be announced 
about the middle of April. The organized 
dairy farmers are requesting 1951 support at 
62 cents per pound, and it is believed that 
the support price will approximate that 
level. The Government policy over the past 
few years has been directed toward accu- 
mulation of butter by the Government dur- 
ing the flush season for orderly distribution 
during the short season. If the Government 
wishes to build up its stocks this coming 
year it will have to pay for it. There is no 
doubt that the market will be rising. 


STRONG DEMAND FOR INDONESIAN WHITE 
PEPPER 


Production of white pepper in Indonesia 
during 1950 is estimated at 250 metric tons. 
Exports during the year, however, totaled 925 
tons, so that the prewar carry-over of 2,000 
tons at the beginning of 1950 was reduced 
to an estimated 1,300 tons by the end of the 
year. Extremely high prices obtainable in 
the Singapore and European markets were 
largely responsible for moving hoarded 
stocks. Dealers believe that white-pepper 
output will gradually increase over the next 
2 years, with a possible decline in prices. 

Official export figures for the first 11 
months of 1950 reveal that Singapore took 
nearly 50 percent (408 tons) of the 853 tons 
exported, the United States took 182 tons, 
and the Netherlands, 232 tons. 

Dealers report that demand for white pep- 
per continues strong with prices in Djakarta 
averaging 48 rupees (Indonesian rupee 
about $0.26 United States currency) per kilo- 
gram as compared with 10 rupees per 100 
kilograms in 1939. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF EGGS 
INCREASE, DENMARK 


Production of eggs in Denmark has in- 
creased greatly since World War II. The 
1950 production of 132,500 metric tons was 
almost double the production in 1947, was 12 
percent higher than production in 1949, and 
approximated the prewar figure. 





The export of eggs also has increased 
rapidly. In 1947, exports totaled 19,900 
metric tons, and in 1950, 94,500 metric tons 
or 18 percent more than in 1949. 

The United Kingdom continued to be the 
largest buyer of Danish eggs, importing 85 
percent of the export surplus during the first 
9 months of 1950 and 75 percent during the 
last quarter of 1950, according to the trade 
agreement. Exports of fresh and preserved 
eggs to the United Kingdom in 1950 totaled 
75,450 tons. Denmark’s share of the total 
British purchase of eggs in 1950 was 102,078,- 
000 dozen or 61 percent of the United King- 
dom’s total imports, as compared with 92,- 
105,000 dozen or 44 percent of the total in 
1949. 

Western Germany was the second most im- 
portant buyer of Danish eggs, importing 14,- 
109 tons or 15 percent of the export surplus. 
Switzerland was a good market, and other 
markets were the United States forces in 
Germany, Italy, and at the end of the year, 
Spain. 


U. S. Takinc Less INDONESIAN BLACK 
PEPPER 


Lack of information from the Lampong 
area of South Sumatra, the center of black- 
pepper cultivation in Indonesia, precludes 
am accurate estimate of the 1950 black- 
pepper crop. The trade estimates the crop 
at 8,000 metric tons with exports for the 
year of 7,000 tons plus another 700 to 800 
tons smuggled to Singapore. Official export 
figures for the first 11 months of 1950 show 
that 5,892 tons were shipped. Singapore 
took 2,820 tons and the United States, 1,990 
tons. 

During the last quarter of 1950, very lit- 
tle Indonesian black-pepper was taken by 
the United States because of the lower qual- 
ity of the Indonesian offerings and severe 
competition from the better-quality, lower- 
priced Indian Malabar pepper. Dealers 
continue to complain of the severe restric- 
tions under provisions of the Food and Drug 
Act and state that they prefer to sell to the 
European or Asian markets, rather than risk 
shipments to the United States that might 
be condemned. 


SWEDEN'S FRUIT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
MARKET FOR U. S. FRUIT 


Production of apples, pears, plums, and 
cherries in Sweden during 1950 amounted to 
273,000 tons, as compared with 231,000 tons 
in 1949. Of the 1950 production, 211,000 tons 
were apples and 41,000 tons were pears. 

Imports of apples totaled 14,442 tons and 
came principally from Italy, Australia, and 
Chile. Pear imports amounted to 4,618 tons, 
most of which came from Australia, the 
Netherlands, and South Africa. Owing to 
the large crop, imports were reduced during 
the fall months by means of voluntary 
agreements with the principal supplying 
countries. 

There appears to be a good market in 
Sweden for high-quality United States 
apples, pears, and other fruits. Consumers 
desire the uniform high-quality product but 
because of dollar shortage only limited quan- 
tites have come in as a result of the com- 
pensation deals. There would be a good 
potential market for United States apples 
after January 1, or at least during the 
months of February and March. The market 
season for pears could start at a much earlier 
date. In any event, United States exports 
would not necessarily compete with domes- 
tic production as feared by growers. 


MEXICAN COFFEE PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS INCREASE 


Coffee production in Mexico from the 
1950-51 harvest (October 1, 1950, through 
September 30, 1951) is officially estimated 
at about 1,065,000 bags of 60 kilograms each 
(63,900 metric tons) or roughly 12 percent 
above the estimated 1949-50 crop of 950,000 
bags. 
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Coffee ranks second to ginned cotton as 
an important agricultural export from Mex- 
ico. According to official statistics, coffee 
exports in 1950 were valued at $38,577,803 
and ginned-cotton exports were valued at 
$87,937,919. 

Exports of green coffee in the first quarter 
of the 1950—51 coffee year amounted to 220,- 
034 bags (13,202 metric tons) as compared 
with 222,712 bags (13,362 tons) in the cor- 
responding period of the 1949-50 crop year. 
During the first quarter of 1950-51, the 
United States took 213,946 bags (12,837 tons) 
or more than 97 percent of total exports. 
The remainder went to Germany, Canada, 
Spain, France, Sweden, and other countries. 

Shipments to the United States in January 
1951, probably the largest on record for any 
given month, totaled 132,868 bags (7,972 
tons). Total shipments, according to offi- 
cial sources, in the first 4 months of the 
1950-51 coffee year amounted to 352,902 bags, 
as compared with 293,438 bags exported dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1949-50. 


Leather & Products 


CANADA’S INDUSTRY AND EXPORTS 


Several new tanneries are under construc- 
tion in Canada, and one is to begin produc- 
tion soon. It was initiated by emigrants 
from Germany and Poland, and, with a staff 
of 25, plans to produce sole leather by a new 
tanning process which is said to greatly de- 
crease the time required. 

Prices of sole leather were understood to 
have increased approximately 30 percent in 
1950, following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, compared with an average increase 
in hide prices of about 40 percent, and in 
upper-leather prices of around 40-50 percent. 

Exports of hides and skins to the United 
States continued at a high level in 1950, 
being influenced by the devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar in September 1949 and by 
more recent defense requirements. The 
United States was the chief market for all 
but sealskins. Shipments of the more im- 
portant types in 1950, with figures for 1949 
in parentheses, were as_ follows: Sole 
leather, cattle, 970,715 (351,734) pounds; 
upper leather, including overweight kips and 
patent leather, 4,937,465 


(3,545,394) square 
feet; glove and garment leather, 566,194 
(494,843) square feet; calf and kip skins, 


upper, 2,940,656 (3,008,878) square feet, and 
bag, case, and strap leather, 5,923 (3,096) 
sides. 

During 1950, the Dominion Government 
placed orders for 230,000 pairs of shoes for 
the armed services and has ordered 1,100,000 
pairs for 1951. Deliveries were being made 
according to schedule, with no apparent ma- 
terial shortages, it was said. Canadian plants 
produced about 5,000,000 pairs of military 
footwear a year during World War II and 
are equipped to operate at that level in 1951. 


LEBANON’S LEATHER INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


Lebanese tanners were encouraged to ex- 
pand their production of raw and tanned 
hides and skins in 1950 by the greater for- 
eign demand for sheep leather and enlarged 
local slaughter, as well as a drop in prices 
of Turkish raw sheepskins. The largest 
gains were in tanned sole leather, which 
jumped to 2,400 from 2,000 metric tons in 
1949, and in raw sheepskins, which increased 
to 1,800 tons from 1,530. 

Lebanon doubled its imports of raw sheep- 
skins from all countries except Syria. Most 
of the purchases were from Turkey. Im- 
ports of goatskins remained about the same 
and those of other raw skins dropped by 
approximately 16 percent. 


NORWAY’S PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Norwegian production and exports of cattle 
hides and calfskins decreased in 1950 from 
1949 levels; those of other categories in- 
creased. Government sources attributed 
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lower output of dried hides and skins to 
price regulations which gave greater rela- 
tive profits for salted types. Production in 
the past 2 years is shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

Output of skins of nondomesticated ani- 
mals in 1950 was as follows: Sealskins, in- 
cluding fur skins, 250,000, weighting 1,100 
metric tons; dried reindeer skins, 20,000, 
weighing 40 tons; and mostly salted elk hides, 
4,000, weighing 100 tons. 

Exports of cattle hides, horsehides, calf, 
sheep, and goat skins totaled 326 tons in 
January—November 1950, and those of elk 
hides, reindeer, seal, walrus, and other wild 
animals amounted to 738 tons. 

Sole-leather-hide imports from South 
America continued to dominate Norway’s 
foreign trade in hides and skins. In the 
first 11 months of 1950, Argentina supplied 
4,772 tons of salted cattle hides; Paraguay, 
461; and Uruguay, 63 tons. Italy furnished 
118 tons; New Zealand, 186; and other coun- 
tries, 227 tons. Official sources have predicted 
that 1951 imports of upper-leather hides will 
be higher than in 1950 because of adjust- 
ments in domestic prices which have allevi- 
ated a differential between prices of domes- 
tic and imported hides. Because of sky- 
rocketing prices on finished leather, imports 
increased greatly in 1950 over 1949. The 
United Kingdom supplied nearly half of the 
1950 imports, followed by France, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, and the United States, in 
order of importance. 


Production of Hides and Skins in 1949 and 
1950, Norway 


[In units] 


Type 1949 | 1950 
Dried: 
Cattle hides 21, 400 15, 900 


Calfskins 197, 300 174, 900 
Salted: 

Oxhides 42, 200 51, 890 

Cowhides - - 95, 800 106, 700 

Kipskins . 97, 800 123, 600 

Calfskins 179, 500 183, 400 

Horsehides 12, 800 13, 100 
Salted and dried: 

Sheep and lamb skins 725,900 | 2 834, 800 

Goatskins 58, 500 82, 500 

Includes approximately 225,000 wool skins. 


2 Includes approximately 325,000 wool skins. 


Source: Ministry of Commerce, Su pply Directorate. 


HIDE AND SKIN PRICES AND IMPORTS 
INCREASE, SWEDEN 


A decision by the Swedish Government to 
abolish a subsidy on imported cattle hides on 
November 1, 1950, resulted in a 143 percent 
increase in controlled prices of domestic 
hides and skins. Prices had remained un- 
changed since 1942. Imports increased in 
1950 to 19,973 metric tons from 16,890 in 
1949. The greater portion in 1950, or 15,951 
tons, were cattle hides, kips, and calfskins. 
Argentina supplied over half. 

Shipments abroad of undressed hides and 
skins were insignificant in 1950, amounting 
to only 502 tons, but they represented a 
sizable increase from the 275 tons exported 
in 1949. 


Machinery 


NEW ZEALAND FARMERS TO GET MORE 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


Through an improved and more generous 
use of import permits, New Zealand hopes to 
make more generally available supplies of 
agricultural machinery, greatly needed by 
the New Zealand farmer. Many licenses 
which have been issued, however, cannot be 
fulfilled because of cut-backs abroad, re- 
sulting from defense requirements. Crawler 
tractors and certain farm machinery from 
the United States are among items which 
may not be available. 


SKF’s OPERATIONS, SWEDEN 


The Swedish Ballbearing Co. (SKF) Gote- 
borg, was held to 90 percent capacity pro- 
duction during 1950 by shortage of skilled 
labor, although its facilities throughout 
Sweden and its foreign subsidiaries had been 
enlarged and modernized, and there was no 
shortage of materials. 

The Swedish import of ballbearings and 
parts during the period January to October 
1950 amounted to only 94 tons, as against 
266 tons in the corresponding period of 1949, 
indicating that SKF is gradually meeting the 
domestic demand. Exports were heavier in 
1950, showing an increase of 1,300 tons over 
1949. 

Orders on hand at the end of 1950 were 
larger than usual, with skilled labor short 
and unskilled labor fairly constant. 

The company’s foreign subsidiaries in the 
United States and Great Britain increased 
production; the French plant’s production 
remained unchanged; and the German 
plant, although still below normal, showed 
improvement. A new plant in Toronto, 
Canada, started production recently, and one 
about to be built in the Netherlands is ex- 
pected to start production of roller bearings 
in 1952. 


ITEMS ON NORWAY’S FREE IMPoRT LIST 


The Norwegian Government has expanded 
its free list on imports, effective February 3, 
1951, in order to increase liberalization of 
manufactured-goods imports. Among the 
leading commodities on the new free list are 
miscellaneous machinery and parts, includ- 
ing agricultural machinery, ship Diesel en- 
gines over 700 horse-power, miscellaneous 
technical measuring and controlling appa- 
ratus, rayons, and caustic soda. 

It is unofficially estimated that the addi- 
tions to the free list will be reflected in an 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 increase in 1951 
imports. 


Yucostavia To TAKE STOCK oF ITs 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINES 


The postwar industrialization of Monte- 
negro, Yugoslavia, has progressed rapidly, 
according to a report from Belgrade. Indus- 
try will be concentrated around Niksic, 
where an iron foundry is being constructed. 

More than 2,000 pieces of machinery, in- 
cluding lathes, electric welding equipment, 
and grinding equipment, are being retained 
unused in various industrial enterprises in 
Serbia. These machines could be utilized 
effectively elsewhere. A census is being 
made of all idle equipment with a view to 
redistribution. 

The Yugoslav Government has just con- 
cluded & contract with a Turkish firm for the 
sale of 14 “Tes’-3 lathes manufactured in 
Zagreb. This sale resulted from exhibits at 
the Izmir Fair in August. 


BRITAIN NEEDS MorE TOOLS FOR DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 


The British Government is placing great 
emphasis on the need for increased quan- 
tities and special types of machine tools if 
their defense program is to be fulfilled on 
time. To prevent serious dislocation of its 
prescribed industrial pattern the United 
Kingdom will have to step up production 
along practically all lines, and the solution 
is production and import of more machine 
tools. 

Prime Minister Attlee recently referred to 
the need for United States tools, and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Gaitskell stated, 
“The speed with which our extra capacity 
can be brought into operation will depend 
almost entirely on whether we can obtain 
the necessary machine tools.” 

British output of machine tools in 1950 
was valued at £40,000,000, and the retooling 
of existing plants will involve about £50,- 
000,000 in the next 2 years. It is estimated 
that the proposed new capacity will require 
a further £65,000,000 for machine tools. 
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It is to the United States that the United 
Kingdom looks for the forthcoming increase 
in tools for defense purposes. The United 
States is considering granting priority to 
British orders for machine tools that can be 
obtained only in this country. It is expected 
that imports from the United States, which 
accounted for 63 percent of total British im- 
ports of machine tools in 1950, will be sub- 
stantially reinforced by continental sources, 
notably Switzerland and Germany. 

However, Britain's small machine tool in- 
dustry will also be augmented by means 
other than imports, and no doubt will be 
taxed to capacity in the next few years. A 
study directed toward more effective utiliza- 
tion of available machine tools and man- 
power in industrial production in general is 
also being made. It has disclosed that a 
much greater productive capacity is being 
achieved by United States industry. As much 
as 50 percent greater output per man in 
many industries is reported, which is no 
doubt accounted for by the widespread use of 
machines in replacing labor. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Produets 


BELGIAN GOVERNMENT May SvuBSIDIZE 
NEwS REELS 


The Belgian Government is reported to 
have under consideration the enactment of 
a decree which under certain conditions 
would rebate to producers of Belgian motion 
pictures a percentage of the taxes collected 
on tickets sold for such films. As Belgian 
feature-length pictures and documentaries 
are of negligible importance, the provisions 
of the proposal apparently are such that only 
Belgavox, the Belgian news reel, would bene- 
fit from it. 

The trade reports that some 300 Belgian 
theaters have discontinued the Belgavox 
news reel during the past 4 years and that 
it is now shown in only 350 of the approxi- 
mately 1,400 theaters in Belgium that exhibit 
35-mm. films. United States, French, and 
British news reels are also being distributed 
in Belgium. 


BRITISH MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


Gross box-office receipts by British motion- 
picture theaters during the third quarter of 
1950 amounted to £26,976,000, an increase of 
about 7 percent over the second quarter 
figure of £25,305,000 but slightly below the 
first quarter gross of £28,040,000 according 
to the British Board of Trade. Total admis- 
sions during the third quarter amounted to 
358,913,000, about 5 percent higher than in 
the second quarter. Total admissions in the 
first quarter were 371,063,000. The average 
price of admission during the third quarter 
was 18d. (about 21 U. S. cents). 

Of total gross box-office receipts in the 
third quarter of 1950, £9,492,000 went for 
payment of the entertainment tax, and the 
net income of £17,484,000 was divided be- 
tween distributors and exhibitors, about 35 
percent, £6,176,000, of which went to dis- 
tributors and 65 percent, £11,308,000, to ex- 
hibitors. 

During the third quarter of 1950 returns 
were compiled from 4,580 theaters, with a 
total seating capacity of 4,213,000, or 99.6 
percent of all theaters known to be com- 
mercially exhibiting 35-mm. films during the 
period. 


LicHt Firms POPULAR IN DENMARK 


The 35-mm. film production of the Danish 
motion-picture industry totaled 12 feature 
films, 39 documentary shorts, and 50 news 
reels during the calendar year 1950. The 
continued slight decline in the number of 
feature films produced since 1948 is attrib- 
uted to lack of adequate capital to meet 
mounting costs of production. In order to 
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alleviate the economic difficulties of the 
producers, the Government has provided for 
remittance to each studio of 25 percent of 
the entertainment tax received by it from 
the exhibition of films. Funds from this 
source were not available for use in produc- 
tion in 1950, but current projects indicate 
that such funds will enable stepping up 
1951 production to an estimated 18 features. 

Because of economic pressures and de- 
clines in theater attendance, Danish studios 
are giving increasing emphasis to production 
of lighter films for popular entertainment, 
in contrast to the former preponderance of 
serious social, artistic, and educational 
themes. The Government encourages the 
production of serious films by remitting to 
studios the entire entertainment tax on ex- 
hibitions of films considered of particular 
educational or social importance. The new 
25-percent remission of tax on all domestic 
films, however, offers more remunerative re- 
turns from films for popular entertainment 
as they are more attractive to theatergoers. 

Production of documentary short films 
reached a new high in 1950. Of the total 
of 39 such films produced, 31 were sub- 
sidized by the Government and 8 were pri- 
vately financed. A reduction in subsidy 
funds forecasts a decline in 1951 production 
of documentaries. The news-reel production 
of Politiken, one of the principal daily news- 
papers in Copenhagen, apparently will con- 
tinue at the same general level maintained 
since its inception in 1949, 


U. S. FILMS PREDOMINATE IN FINLAND But 
SUFFER CENSORSHIPS 


During 1950 a total of 402 pictures were 
censored in Finland, 16 of which were re- 
jected, mainly on the grounds that they 
included scenes of brutality. Of the rejected 
pictures, 13 were United States films and 3 
British. Of the 386 films approved, 264 or 
68 percent were United States films, 42 were 
Soviet productions, 29 British, 13 Swedish, 
12 Finnish, 10 French, 8 German, 3 Italian, 
and 5 came from other countries. 

It is estimated that attendance at motion- 
picture theaters declined sharply during the 
last half of 1950, the decline attributed to 
the widespread industrial strikes and general 
cost-of-living increases. However, attend- 
ance during the entire year, estimated at 
approximately 27,000,000, was only slightly 
below the 30,000,000 of 1949. 

There are 491 motion-picture theaters in 
Finland, with a seating capacity of 138,460. 
About 10 new theaters are under construc- 
tion or in the planning stage. The Finnish 
Cabinet on July 29, 1950, established ceiling 
prices for admission to motion-picture the- 
aters of the various groups as follows: Class 
A, first-run theaters in Helsinki, 110 Finnish 
marks; class B, first-run theaters in other 
cities, 90 marks; class C, second-run theaters, 
80 marks; and class D, third-run theaters in 
Helsinki and theaters in rural communities, 
70 marks (231 Finnish marks—US$1.). Ad- 
missions for children and soldiers are about 
one-half the general prices. 


Naval Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


DENMARK’S IMPORTS OF ROSIN AND 
TURPENTINE INCREASE 


Denmark’s imports of rosin in 1950 
amounted to 3,053 metric tons, approximately 
double the 1949 figure of 1,503 tons. Values 
were 3,608,000 crowns and 1,537,000 crowns, 
respectively. (One Danish crown=80.1912, 
United States currency, predevaluation; 
$0.1449, postdevaluation.) The United States 
and Portugal were the principal sources, fol- 
lowed by France and Spain. Imports of rosin 
in 1948 (about 4,500 tons) were the largest 
ever recorded, so that in 1949 they were far 
below normal because of the large carry-over. 
Consumption of stocks on hand in 1949 
tended to bring 1950 imports back to the 
normal level. 





Imports of turpentine in 1950 also in. 
creased over those in 1949. Totals were 672 
tons and 592 tons, respectively. Values were 
1,146,000 crowns and 650,000 crowns, respec- 
tively. Portugal and the United States were 
the principal suppliers, but, whereas the 
United States was first in 1949 and Portugal 
second, the positions were reversed in 1950. 


SCRAPE OUTPUT EXPECTED TO SHOW 
INCREASE, FRANCE 


Although the collection of the 1950-51 
scrape crop of naval stores in France took 
place under adverse conditions, the output 
was not affected. The yield is expected to be 
larger in quantity than in 1949-50 and to 
make up to a considerable extent for the 
short yields of previous dips. General opin- 
ion indicates, however, that the current crop 
is not of as high quality as in former years 
and that the percentage of dark grades is 
very large compared to the extra pale types. 


IMPORT CONTROL IN NEW ZEALAND 


Although naval stores are subject to im- 
port-control regulations in New Zealand, 
virtually all permits requested for rosin and 
pine tar are granted. Stricter control is 
maintained over turpentine, however, in 
order to restrict imports and the use of 
vegetable turpentine in favor of larger 
quantities of mineral spirits. 


CANADA’S IMPORTS OF ROSIN AND 
TURPENTINE 


Canada’s imports of rosin in the first 10 
months of 1950 amounted to 243,610 hun- 
dredweight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds), 
almost entirely from the United States. 

Imports of crude turpentine in the 10- 
month period of 1950 totaled 122,248 pounds, 
a substantial decline from the _ 165,600 
pounds imported in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1949. Spirits of turpentine imported 
in the first 10 months of 1950 amounted to 
1,619,806 imperial gallons; compared with 
1,413,720 in the first 10 months of 1949. In 
the 1950 period, 20,375 gallons came from 
Mexico (15,011 in the year 1949). Mexican 
naval stores enter only the Dominion’s west- 
coast markets, principally the Vancouver 
area. 


BEESWAX OUTPUT, TANGANYIKA 


Output of beeswax in Tanganyika in 1951 
will total 222 long tons, according to prelimi- 
nary estimates of the Territory’s Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Production in 1950 
was 148 tons. 


FRENCH NAVAL-STORES SITUATION 
CRITICAL 


The naval stores situation in France is 
considered critical; security stocks of rosin 
are virtually exhausted and the scarcity of 
turpentine is a serious problem for both the 
naval stores trade and consuming industries. 
Trade sources state that no stocks of rosin 
and turpentine will be carried over into 
the new crop year and that it will be very 
difficult, if not impossible, to meet the min- 
imum requirements of domestic users until 
supplies from the new crop are available. 
(Naval stores year begins May 1.) How- 
ever, despite shortages, it is not believed 
that the importation of these products is 
under consideration. 


PROGRESS IN JAPANESE NAVAL-STORES 
INDUSTRY DESPITE FUNDS SHORTAGE 


The shortage of capital is believed to be 
the most important factor limiting attempts 
to expand production of naval stores iD 
Japan. The gum is extracted mostly by 
small companies with little working capital 
and their operating expenses are met largely 
by advance payments from the refineries, 
which also are short of funds. Howevél, 
the industry as a whole has made consider- 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Prepared in Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office 
of Transportation 


Steamship Service Between 
Germany and the Canary 


Islands To Be Resumed 


Steamship service will be resumed very 
shortly between Germany and the Canary 
Islands, according to a notice appearing in 
the Falange, Las Palmas daily newspaper of 
March 3, 1951. The service will consist of 
3 ships of 3,000 tons each; the Tenerife, Las 
Palmas, and Tanger. These vessels are owned 
and operated by the Oldenburg-Portugies- 
ische-Dampfschiffe line of Hamburg and the 
North German-Lloyd line of Bremen. The 
schedule calls for one ship weekly between 
the Islands and Germany. The principal 
cargo will be tomatoes and bananas, for 
which the above vessels have been especially 
fitted out. The agent in Las Palmas for the 
above companies is A. Paukner, a German 
citizen of long residence in the Islands. 


Transportation Developments 


In Burma, 1950-51 


Sea-going vessels entering the port of Ran- 
goon in the fiscal year ended September 30, 
1950, numbered 517, a slight decrease from 
the number entering in the preceding year. 
Total cargo handled (imports and exports) 
was 1,390,120 long tons, a sharp decline from 
the 5,247,845 tons handled in 1939-40. Only 
two United States vessels entered the port 
during the year. No noticeable repairs or 
reconstruction of harbor works were carried 
out, although plans for such reconstruction 
have recently been formulated under ECA 
auspices, aud a specific $1,000,000 improve- 
ment project was announced on February 
12. Burma is very much a one-port coun- 
try; on the basis of reported customs collec- 
tions, 98.5 percent of all imports in the cal- 
endar year 1950 entered Burma at Rangoon. 
The export trade is not so concentrated, as 
substantial shipments of rice (which com- 
posed approximately 90 percent of Burma’s 
total export trade, by value, 1950) are made 
from ports other than Rangoon; timber also 
is shipped from Moulmein, and tin and wol- 
fram ores from Tavog. Thus, about 70 per- 
cent of total exports depart from Rangoon. 

Railway service, which, during the height 
of the political disturbance, had been con- 
fined to isolated segments, was reopened to 
Prome on September 5, 1949, and, on the 
principal Mandalay line, to Pegu on Febru- 
ary 7, 1950, to Toungoo on April 27, and to 
Pyinmana on July 1, 1950. The line mean- 
while was opened south from Mandalay to 
Shwemyo, but so far it has been impossible 
to restore the 21-mile gap between the lat- 
ter point and Pyinmana. Rail connections 
have not yet been restored with Moulmein. 
It will be necessary to establish a ferry service 
over the Sittaing River where the bridge 
previously standing has been destroyed. 

North of Mandalay the rail lines to 
Myitkyina and to Lashio are in operation 
without appreciable interference except in 
the sections immediately outside of Man- 
dalay, but the traffic potentiality of the 
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Lashio line is still seriously reduced by the 


broken Gokteik viaduct. Work on this struc- 
ture has been progressing slowly, but it has 
been retarded in part by the inability to 
bring up bridge steel from Rangoon. Com- 
pletion is now scheduled, after many delays, 
for July 31, 1951. A similar bottleneck is 
created by the war-damaged Ava Bridge at 
Sagaing, near Mandalay; no active recon- 
struction is being performed at this site, but 
some steel is now being delivered there. 
These gaps in main railway lines naturally 
represent a serious handicap to domestic 
trade. The important Bawdwin and Mawchi 
mines, have, for example, been unable to re- 
sume production only because of the absence 
of through rail transportation to Rangoon. 
Even where they have been reopened the 
railway line and bridges continue to suffer 
depredations. 

As a result of the interruptions and handi- 
caps, the railway performance for 1950 as a 
whole compared unfavorably, on a statis- 
tical basis, with the two preceding years. 
This comparison is shown in the following 
table: 


Freight and Passengers Carried Over 
Burmese Railways, 1948-50 


{In thousands] 





Freight Passengers 
Fiscal year 

ended Sept. 30 : ; Passen- 
Tons |Ton-miles} Number ger-miles 
} | TES FS 

1948 | 2,108 | 382,620) 10,149] 300,511 
1949_____ : 738 97, 621 4, 630 74, 181 
1950__. 791 49, 673 6, 199 98, 066 


Source: U. S. Embassy, Rangoon. 


The record for 1950 as a whole does not 
give a fair picture, however, of the situation 
as of the end of the fiscal year, for operat- 
ing results improved considerably during 
the latter half of the year, particularly be- 
tween February and June. As would be ex- 
pected, passenger traffic recovered more 
rapidly than freight traffic, and by the end 
of the year was back to at least half of the 
1948 volume. These gains, even with the 
benefit of general 30 percent rate and fare 
increases, granted in October 1949, were not 
enough, however, to reduce materially the 
1949 deficit of 31,000,000 rupiahs. (1 ru- 
piah=$0.21.) 

The railway equipment situation is fair 
and, in fact, more than adequate for the 
present reduced level of traffic. Some of 
the 108 new locomotives received from the 
United Kingdom last year are merely being 
held in storage, while a number of boxcars 
at Rangoon and Insein are being used as 
living quarters, and 200 new “bogie” coaches, 
although structurally complete, are being 
held out of service because of the lack of 
seats and interior fittings. But if the railway 
system should be reopened throughout in the 
near future, a severe shortage in rolling stock, 
both freight and passenger cars, would ensue. 
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Recent Developments on 
Railways of Southern India 


The Central Advisory Council for Railways 
of India has accepted proposals for the 
merger of the South Indian, Madras and 
Southern Mahratta and Mysore Railways in 
connection with the scheme of regrouping 
of railways, according to a press note, issued 
by the Ministry of Railways on February 17, 
1951. The new combined railway will be 
called the Southern Railway, with Dakshin 
Railway as the Indian equivalent. 

In connection with the Railway Minister’s 
budget proposals for increasing revenue in 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1952, the pub- 
lic relations officer of the Madras and South- 
ern Mahratta Railway and the South Indian 
Railway announced increases in rail fares on 
both railways. The following table gives pre- 
vailing per-mile travel costs for all classes of 
rail travel and the new rates which took 
effect on April 1, 1951. 


Increases in Indian Railway Rates 


Pies per mile ! 





| Approxi- 
Class of accommodation ae ~| Mate per- 
| Present | .- cent of 
} rate New rate | increase 
Air-conditioned class__| 30 30 : 
First class ._. } 24 27 12.5 
Second class 14 16 | 14.3 
Intermediate class— 9 | 10.5 | 16.7 
mail (fast) trains | | 
Intermediate class— 7.5 | 9 20.0 
ordinary trains 
Third class—mail (fast) | 5 6 | 20.0 
trains. 
Third class—ordinary | 4 5 | 25.0 
trains, | 
| 





1 There are 12 pies to an anna and 16 annas to a rupee. 
At the current rate of exchange, 1 rupee = approximately 
US$0. 21. 


Source: U. S. Embassy, New Delhi. 


The only air-conditioned train leaving 
Madras is the Madras and Southern Mah- 
ratta Railway’s daily express train to Bom- 
bay which has air-conditioned accommoda- 
tion on alternate days of the month. The 
South Indian Railway does not have air- 
conditioned cars on any of its trains. These 
two railway systems together account for 
most of the rail travel in southern India. 


Western Norway Suffering 
From Serious Power Shortage 


The entire west coast of Norway, from 
Stavanger to Trondheim in the north, is 
feeling the effects of an unusually cold and 
dry winter in a shortage of electric power. 
Power rationing of varying degrees of sever- 
ity has been instituted in nearly all areas. 
The coastal area from Molde in More og 
Romsdal County to Trondheim, with a pop- 
ulation of about 100,000, has been the worst 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Paper and Printing Exposition 


To Be Held in Dusseldorf 


An International Paper and Printing Ex- 
position will be held in Dusseldorf, Western 
Germany, May 26 to June 10, 1951, under 
the auspices of the Nordwestdeutsche Aus- 
tellungs-Gesellschaft m. b. H., for the pur- 
pose of promoting local sales and exports. 
This is the first time the exposition has 
been held since the war. 

The event will take place in five permanent 
and two temporary exhibition halls, compris- 
ing a total area of approximately 50,000 
square meters (1 square meter—10.7639 
square feet). 

About 400 exhibitors will participate, 42 of 
them being foreign and representing Eng- 
land, France, Netherlands, Italy, Austria, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. Three exhibitors 
from the United States will also take part. 
Foreign firms will show typesetting ma- 
chines, bronzing machines, machines for the 
preparation of painting blocks, zinc plates, 
and reproducing cameras. In general, em- 
phasis will be on printing presses, paper- 
fabricating machines, paper-making ma- 
chines, auixiliary machinery and accessories. 
paper, paperboard, processed paper and 
paperboard, and graphical products. 

Additional information on this event may 
be obtained by writing either to Mr. Henri 
Abt, Director, German-American Trade Pro- 
motion Office, Suite 6921, Empire State Build- 
ing, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or 
directly to the Nordwestdeutsche Austel- 
lungs-Gesellschaft m. b. H., Ehrendof 4, 
Dusseldorf, Western Germany. 


Visitors From Many Lands To 
View Swedish Industries Fair 


The thirty-fourth annual Swedish Indus- 
tries Fair will be held in Goteborg, May 19-— 
27, 1951, under the auspices of the H. R. H. 
Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, and the Governor 
of the Province of Goteborg. As some 20 
organizations of national and local character 
have representatives on the board of the 
Fair or on special committees, the Fair is 
considered to be owned and operated by the 
commercial interests of the country. The 
Fair is stated to be one of the oldest in 
Northern Europe. Approximately 300,000 
square feet of space will be used to show the 
products of Sweden’s manufacturers. 

An estimated 160,000 visitors from many 
parts of the world viewed the goods displayed 
by 767 exhibitors at last year’s event. 
Among the products of special interest were 
all types of agricultural, road-making, and 
textile machinery; calculating machines; 
domestic cooking utensils; office and house- 
hold furniture; textiles; clothing; foodstuffs; 
and toys. 

Interpreters and guides will be available to 
foreign visitors free of charge at the forth- 
coming Fair. Other facilities will be a post 
and telegraph office, a travel bureau, restau- 
rant; an information office is open all-year 
round. 
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Persons planning to attend this event are 
advised to make reservations in advance and 
may get special consideration if they notify 
the Fair Reception Office, Svenska Massan, 
Goteborg, Sweden. Additional information 
may be obtained from or through the Office 
of the Commercial Counselor, Embassy of 
Sweden, 2249 R Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


France To Take Part in 
San Francisco Trade Fair 


Handicrafts as well as strategic raw mate- 
rials from French oversea territories will be 
on display at the fourth annual San Fran- 
cisco World Trade Fair, May 23-27, 1951. 

There will be a collection of native Mo- 
roccan craft work, such as leather goods, 
jewelry, wool carpets, ceramics, as Well as 
raw materials. Included in the latter dis- 
play will be rubber, minerals, phosphates, 
tapioca, and manioc flour, cocoa, coffee, 
cloves, vanilla, caraway and coriander seeds, 
paprika, and other items produced in French 
oversea territories in Morocco, other Africa, 
and Indochina. 

It is reported that many nations have 
reserved space at this World Trade Fair to 
exhibit raw materials, consumer products, 
and tourist services, and that thousands of 
businessmen and buyers from western 
United States will come to inspect and pur- 
chase these goods. 

Further information on this event may 
be obtained by writing to Mr. Alvin C. Eich- 
holz, Manager of the World Trade Depart- 
ment, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
San Francisco, Calif. An item on this event 
appeared in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
April 16, 1951. 


British National Radio 
Show Beckons Visitors 


The eighteenth National Radio Exhibition 
will be held at the Earls Court, London, Eng- 
land, from August 28 to September 8, 1951, 
under the auspices of the British Radio In- 
dustry Council. This event will afford per- 
sons a view of the latest developments in 
radio, television transmission reception, mar- 
ine and air navigational aids, and the appli- 
cation of electronics to industry, many of 
which will be in action. The first day is 
reserved for distinguished visitors, oversea 
buyers, and the press. An unusually large 
oversea attendance is expected. 

Last year’s event was held in Birmingham. 
The 90 firms that were represented occupied 
60,000 square feet of space. In addition to 
radios, television sets, and gramophones, 
there were on exhibition many other types 
of electronic apparatus. The British Air 
Ministry displayed some of the applications 
of radio by the air services. Past attendance 
records were broken, and orders far exceeded 
expectations. Buyers from abroad were 
present in considerable numbers. The sale 
to Brazil of over $100,000 worth of television 
sets was the largest, but substantial orders 
were also received from other South Ameri- 







can countries. 


Buyers were present from 
the Continent, as well as from Iran, Egypt, 
and Ethiopia. 

A booklet giving details on this year’s show 
may be obtained by writing either directly 
to the Secretary, The Radio Industry Coun- 
cil, 59 Russell Square, London, W. C. 1, Eng- 
land, or to the Office of the Commercial 
Department, British Embassy, 3100 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Metal Exposition to Attract 
Conferees to World Congress 


A World Metallurgical Congress will be 
held in Detroit, Mich., U. S. A., October 15- 
19, 1951, simultaneously with the Thirty- 
third Annual National Metal Exposition and 
Congress under the sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals. Dr. Zay Jeffries, 
formerly Vice President of General Electric 
Co., now retired, is Director General of the 
Metallurgical Congress. 

The National Metal Exposition will re- 
portedly have on display materials, prod- 
ucts, and processes used in the production 
and fabrication of metals. It is estimated 
that 50,000 United States technologists and 
production men will attend, in addition to 
the many conferees to the Congress from 
abroad. 

More than 3,000 scientists and engineers 
will man the display booths of the 360 ex- 
hibiting firms. Among the exhibitors will 
be a numer of foreign firms from Sweden, 
England, Austria, and Germany. 

Interested firms may contact either Mr. 
W. H. Eisenman or Mr. Chester L. Wells, 
Managing and Assistant Director, respec- 
tively, National Metal Exposition, American 
Society for Metals, 7301 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


Specialized Benelux Show 
To Be Held in Luxembourg 


An International Fair and Benelux Tourist 
Gastronomic and Hotel Exposition to be held 
July 7-22, 1951, in the city of Luxembourg, 
is being organized by APOREX, a private 
nonprofit association, under the auspices of 
H. R. H. the Grand Duchess and the Lux- 
embourg Government. The event is spon- 
sored by the city of Luxembourg, the local 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Chamber of 
Artisans. 

Approximately 20,000 square meters of 
space (1 square meter=—10.7639 square feet 
of net exhibition space), half indoors, will 
be used to display products of the heavy, 
medium, and small industries, the hotel and 
food industries, tourism, agriculture, and 
viticulture from Germany and France, in 
addition to the Benelux countries. United 
States products will also be shown by Lux- 
embourg and Belgian representatives. Ap- 
proximately 120,000 persons are expected to 
attend. Interested firms may obtain addi- 
tional information from the APOREX, 
Avenue de la Porte-Neuve No. 18, Luxem- 
bourg, Luxembourg. 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic . 
Preferential 
Free market 


Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
Curb 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official 

Chile Peso do 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial * 
Special commercial 5 
Free market 

Colombia do Bank of Republic 

Basic 

Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 
Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 


Mexico Peso Free 


Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official 
do 
Free 
Peru Sol Official 
Exchange certificate 
Free 
Salvador Colon do 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 


Commercial free 
Uncontrolled nontrade 
Controlled 

Free 


Venezuela Bolivar 


1 See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 New rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

3 Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate was established Oct. 24, 1949. 

4 Established Jan. 10, 1950. 

5 Established July 25, 1950. 

6 New basic rate established Mar. 20, 1951. See ex- 
planatory notes. 

7 New rate established Dec. 1, 1950. 

§ Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

» New rate established Nov. 9, 1950. 

10 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 

ll Average consists of quotations from Jan. 1 through 
Nov. 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended. 

2 Established Oct. 5, 1949. The annual average for 
1949 includes October, November, and December quo- 
tations. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic, or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argen- 
tine economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 
1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were 4 rates in effect: 
Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
of 1948, to 4.80 in June, 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for 6 rates: viz, prefer- 
ential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6), auction 
A and B (established initially in November 1949 at 
9.32 and 11, respectively, and consolidated into a single 
rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 pounds to a 
dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 


mate 
1948 1949 nae equiv- ao 
(an- (an- pnt Rate | alent in } ma 
nual) nual) isi United me 
States 
currency | 
(1) (1) 7.50 7.50 $0. 1333 | Mar. 15 
(‘) (1) 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
(1) (1) 14. 04 14. 05 . 0712 Do. 
42. 42 42.42 | 2 60.60 60. 60 .0165 | Feb. 28 
111.50 | 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 | Do. 
78.12 101.66 | 167.00 | 166.00 . 0060 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 . 0534 | Mar. 31 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 | Do. 
43.10 43.10 3.10 43. 10 . 0232 Do. 
60.10 | 60.10 .0166 | Do. 
50. 00 50. 00 . 0200 | Do. 
59. 64 79. 00 70. 38 77.00 .0130 | Do. 
1.77 1.96 1. 96 ac 
2. 51 . 3984 | Mar. 20 
5. 67 5. 67 ». 67 5. 67 | .1764 | Feb. 28 
6. 60 7.91 8. 31 8. 02 . 1247 | Do. 
13. 50 13.50 | 715.15 | 15.15 .0660 | Apr. 9 
18. 05 17. 63 18. 31 18. 40 . 0543 | Do. 
2. 04 2.04 2. 02 2. 02 .4950 | Mar. 31 
4. 86 § 8, 65 8. 65 &. 65 . 1156 | Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | Feb. 28 
9 7.00 7.00 - 1429 | Do. 
6.32 7.14} 6.90! 6.90 1449 | Do. 
6. 00 .1667 | Mar. 5 
9.00 1111 Do. 
19. 00 . 0526 | Do. 
6. 50 11 6. 50 ‘ = 
17.78 | 14.95 14.95 . 0669 | Feb. 28 
13. 98 18. 46 14. 98 14. 98 . 0668 | Do. 
2.50 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 . 4000 | Mar. 31 
1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Do. 
2.45 2. 45 2.45 . 4082 Do. 
2.03 2.77 1. 90 2. 16 . 4630 Do. 
3. 35 3.35 3.35 3 . 2985 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3 . 2985 Do. 





BRolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 
1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate 
for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free-market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange con- 
trol system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange 
rate of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 
2.51 selling is established. All foreign payments are 
made at the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange 
proceeds receive the basic buying rate except for ex- 
change from coffee exports which are initially converted 
at the old buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the 
exchange and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 
percent. The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently 
inactive; the former exchange certificate and free-market 
rates have been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified 
at 3 percent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
A surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for 
these purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other 
imports and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent are 
applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions 
are not eligible, for the controlled rates are effected at the 
uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. 

Ecuador.—-“‘ Essential’? imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 





World-Trade Publications 


of U.S. Department of Commerce 











Office of International Trade 


BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, are 
available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Division of Print- 
ing Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Where a 
price is indicated, remittance should ac- 
company the order. 


Sending Gift Packages to Austria. World 
Trade Series No. 9. April 1, 1951 (Revised) 
3 pp. Free. 

Application of Import Tariff System of 
Argentina. World Trade Series No. 10. April 
1951. 3 pp. Free. 

Economic Conditions in Venezuela, 1950. 
World Trade Series No. 12. April 1951. 5 pp. 
Price 10 cents. 

Japanese Foreign Trade, 1950—A Statisti- 
cal Summary. World Trade Series No. 13. 
April 1951. 10 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Chile: (1) Articles Prohibited Importation 
(2) Articles Subject to Price Control. World 
Trade Series No. 14. April 1951. 7 pp. Price 
10 cents. 

Total U. S. Export and Import Trade (Jan- 
uary 1951 and July-December 1950). In- 
ternational Trade Statistics Series. April 
1951. 10 pp. Price 10 cents. 





the official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent 
ad valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain 
imports are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5- 
percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports 
were paid for through the use of exchange certificates, 
purchased at rates which were usually higher than the 
official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at 
the curb rate. Under a new foreign-exchange law, dated 
Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments 
of Government obligations and to purchases by Gov- 
ernment-owned public services. Imports of essential 
goods and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected 
at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of 
semiessential goods and some nontrade remittances are 
to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar 
plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effected rate 8). 
Nonessential imports and other nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per 
dollar (10), 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per United 
States dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign-exchange rates. An official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. 
Selling rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending 
upon the degree of essentiality of the goods to be im- 
ported; the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances 
on account of registered capital. The legal free market 
covers invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 
1-percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the 
article to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 
3.12; basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 
8.05. Nontrade transactions were effected at the prefer- 
ential B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been 
levied on the basic, preferential A, and preferential B 
rates, respectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number 
of years prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for 
at the official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an 
auction rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, 
depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for 
certain authorized nontrade transactions is effected 
through the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived 
at in the free market. Other nontrade transactions are 
effected at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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manufacturers, under which American 
technical knowledge will help to develop 
the production of heavy electrical equip- 
ment and light appliances destined to 
the export market. Another negotiation 
involved the assembly and distribution 
in Japan of automobiles manufactured 
in the United States, with American 
“know-how” further contributing in the 
development of production lines for auto- 
motive parts and accessories. 

It was also reported that late in 1950 
negotiations were under way for the es- 
tablishment by an American business 
machine concern of a Japanese-Ameri- 
can subsidiary. In an effort to secure 
foreign technological assistance to mod- 
ernize Japan’s industries, the Govern- 
ment announced that technological in- 
vestment in certain key fields, such as 
acetate fiber and chemical fertilizer pro- 
duction, improved coal-mining, petro- 
leum, and steel-industry techniques, and 
the manufacture of newly developed 
pharmaceuticals, would be given special 
consideration and official encourage- 
ment. 


Business Conditions and Prices 


Although generally good throughout 
the year, as a result of mounting produc- 
tion and export trade levels, business 
conditions and activity fluctuated widely 
because of the various deflationary and 
inflationary pressures exerted. The out- 
break of hostilities in Korea saw a con- 
siderable increase in retail and whole- 
sale trade levels, and high sales volumes 
were registered for textiles and various 
types of consumer goods with a resultant 
spurt in speculation. Inflationary trends 
appeared as early as August and it was 
reported that the Government was then 
considering the reinstatement of certain 
price and distribution controls over 
critical items, many of which had been 
decontrolled earlier in the year. The 
larger business enterprises and industrial 
firms opposed the renewal of controls, 
which they claimed would result in 
further delaying the development of 
normal trading, and the Government 
announced at various times that it hoped 
that further control measures would 
prove to be unnecessary. By the end of 
1950, however, it was believed that 
stronger inflationary tendencies might 
demand the implementation of strict 
price and distribution controls in some 
fields. 

The outbreak of the war in Korea, as 
well as rising international prices, saw 
a marked increase in the wholesale price 
index from the January-June average 
of 227 (1934-36 average—100) to a figure 
of 242 in July, to 260 by September, and 
even higher estimated levels by the end 
of the year. Wholesale prices for metals 
and metal products, particularly iron and 
steel manufactured goods, continued to 
rise sharply, either as a result of mid- 
year price decontrol or of the interna- 
tional situation. Consumer price indexes 
first continued the slight decline which 
began in mid-1949, the peak figure of 
143 (1948 average—100) attained in May 
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1950 having fallen gradually through 
1949 and 1950 to an index of 124 in June 
1950. Price levels rose in July and in 
succeeding months but were still below 
the 1949 peak figures. 


Employment and Labor 
Conditions 


A generally higher degree of employ- 
ment than in the preceding year, despite 
some increase in unemployment within 
the larger total labor force, characterized 
1950, industrial employment having in- 
creased with rising industrial produc- 
tion particularly in the latter part of the 
year. 

Despite work stoppages early in 1950 
which resulted in a substantial drop in 
coal production, the labor field was rela- 
tively quiet throughout the year and 
industrial production was generally un- 
affected by strikes or work stoppages. 
This was especially true after the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea when trade 
unions affirmed their support of the 
United Nations, and Communist sympa- 
thizers were discharged by the major 
private industries. 

Total cash wages paid by industry to 
workers in establishments having 30 or 
more paid employees rose from a 
monthly average of 8,394 yen in No- 
vember 1949 to a November 1950 monthly 
average of 10,008 yen—an increase of 
19.2 percent. This did not, however, 
represent any appreciable change in 
base wages but was due principally to 
an increase in total hours of employ- 
ment. 


Foreign Trade 


Japan’s total trade in 1950 (imports 
plus exports) aggregated about $1,778,- 
800,000, an increase of about $364,300,000 
over the 1949 total; imports were valued 
at $958,600,000 and exports at approxi- 
mately $820,200,000. Whereas the im- 
port total represented an increase of 
about 6 percent over the 1949 figure, the 
export level was slightly more than 60 
percent greater than the preceding 
year’s export trade. The deficit in mer- 
chandise trade for the year was $138,- 
400,000, a considerable reduction from 
the $395,100,000 imbalance recorded for 
1949. (Statistical data on Japan’s 1950 
foreign trade, in addition to that ap- 
pearing in this article, are included ina 
Business Information Service publication 
entitled Japan’s Foreign Trade, 1950— 
A Statistical Summary, dated April 
1951.) 

The high level of export trade attained 
for the year was attributed to the mount- 
ing rate of industrial production for ex- 
port, the creation of new demands and 
the development of additional markets 
dormant for several years, together with 
the generally favorable climate for 
Japan’s export trade occasioned by in- 
ternational developments. During the 
course of the year export earnings ex- 
ceeded import allocations actually util- 
ized by a considerable margin, which, 
with the high export levels of late 1950, 
and the extraordinary revenue arising 
from special military procurement for 
United Nations forces in Korea, further 
added to Japan’s foreign-currency hold- 
ings. At the end of the year it was esti- 
mated that contracts under the special 





military procurement program had 
reached a total of $180,000,000, of which 
actual payment received was reported at 
$60,000,000, a sum not included in the 
$820,200,000 earned through merchan- 
dise exports. Of the total special pro- 
curement contract value, approximately 
$120,000,000 was for merchandise trade, 
the remainder being for services, par- 
ticularly repair and processing charges, 
transportation, storage, communications, 
and construction costs. 

Japanese business circles and the Gov- 
ernment were concerned over the low 
level of imports, particularly around the 
middle of the year, when monthly values 
dropped below 1949 averages. The Gov- 
ernment, therefore, in order to stimulate 
raw material imports for a continued 
high level of export production, revised 
its previous foreign-exchange policies 
to facilitate foreign-exchange alloca- 
tions to private traders and to increase 
the total funding available under the 
quarterly foreign-exchange budget sys- 
tem. In addition to allocations far in 
excess of estimated quarterly export 
earnings, the quarterly budget system 
was expanded to include additional 
funding for the importation of essential 
raw materials under an “automatic- 
approval” system and additional for- 
eign-exchange allocations for imports 
under a “long-range” program. These 
efforts by the Government improved the 
import situation toward the end of the 
year, with imports in December valued 
at $99,598,000. Commercial imports in 
1950 reached a value estimated at about 
$555,000,000, approximately 50 percent 
greater than the 1949 figure of $370,000.,- 
000, thereby exceeding the value of 
American-aid imports for the first time. 

With respect to the commodity com- 
position of Japan’s foreign trade in 1950, 
the bulk of imports followed the long- 
established trade pattern in staple food- 
stuffs and industrial raw materials, but 
changed somewhat from that of 1949. 
Imports of wheat, barley, and corn were 
decreased considerably below 1949 vol- 
umes in view of the sharp increase in 
rice imports. Raw-cotton imports rose 
significantly, as did also other raw ma- 
terials, although some—including rayon 
pulp, iron ore, and coking coal—fe!ll be- 
low anticipated volume and led t» in- 
creased activity at the year’s end to 
secure greater import volumes in 1951. 

Exports of textiles, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, chemicals, miscellaneous consumer 
goods, and other commodities established 
postwar record levels in 1950, and export 
demand continued to mount sharply in 
the latter part of the year. Textiles 
alone accounted for nearly 50 percent of 
the value of export trade during the year, 
with cotton fabrics leading the field by a 
considerable margin. One of the sharp- 
est rises was that registered for rayon 
and other artificial-fiber textiles, for 
which an active market was developed in 
the Far East and in the Union of South 
Africa. Other important export com- 
modities included frozen and canned fish, 
toys, and cultured pearls, large quan- 
tities having been exported to the United 
States, Canada, and Hong Kong. 

In considering foreign trade on 4a 
trading-area basis, and excluding im- 
ports from the United States through 
appropriated aid, most of Japan’s import 
and export trading was done with trade- 
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agreement countries, of which there 
were 24 by the end of 1950, the most im- 
portant being with the sterling area 
(Japan’s principal trade agreements con- 
cluded in 1950 were summarized in 
various issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY). Significant increases in im- 
port trade with such suppliers as Aus- 
tralia for raw wool and wheat, Pakistan 
for raw cotton, Argentina and Canada 
for wheat, and Southeast Asian countries 
for other staple foodstuffs and industrial 
raw materials, led to decreased depend- 
ence on the United States for essential 
import commodities. In addition to the 
appearance of Argentina as a major 
market for Japan in 1950, import and 
export trade also was developed to fairly 
substantial levels with Cuba and Mexico, 
as well as with Uruguay, Venezuela, 
and other South American countries, 
although there was a decline in imports 
from Brazil. Imports from Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Western Germany also dropped 
to some extent, although these countries, 
like the Belgian Monetary Area, Egypt, 
and Iraq, continued to be important 
suppliers of raw materials. 

Export trade was at a considerably 
higher level with most countries, par- 
ticularly the United States, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Taiwan, Thailand, and the 
Union of South Africa. Other important 
export markets were Denmark (steel 
cargo vessels), Italy (copper), Western 
Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, and the 
Belgian Monetary Area (all of which 
purchased textiles in large quantities), 
each of these countries having imported 
more than $5,000,000 worth of goods from 
Japan in the first 10 months of 1950. 

Trade with the Chinese mainland, once 
one of Japan’s major foreign markets, 
continued at a low level, as did that with 
the Soviet Union. Shipments to Com- 
munist China were limited to consumer 
and producer goods of no military sig- 
nificance in exchange for Kailan coking 
coal, soybeans, and other commodities 
from the Chinese mainland. By the 
year’s end increasingly rigid export con- 
trols were instituted, applicable to China, 
Manchuria, and North Korea, as well as 
to Hong Kong, owing to the latter’s en- 
trepot trade with China, and only cotton 
textiles and similar consumer goods were 
permitted shipment to Communist areas. 

Major steps were taken in 1950 to pro- 
vide Japanese nationals with more direct 
contact with the international trading 
community. Japanese Government 
Overseas Agencies, which have as their 
principal purpose the promotion of trade, 
were established in several countries, in- 
cluding the United States, Pakistan, In- 
dia, France, Brazil, and Sweden, as well 
as successful negotiation for additional 
Overseas Agencies in Thailand, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and various Southeast 
Asian and South American countries. 
For the first time in the postwar period 
Japanese commercial firms were author- 
ized to establish branch offices abroad. 
Although this authorization was an- 
nounced late in the year so that there 
has been insufficient time for finaliza- 
tion of plans, a number of the leading 
Japanese trading firms and shipping 
lines were planning to open offices at an 
early date in the principal commercial 
centers in the United States, Southeast 
Asia, Europe, and South America. 
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According to an official index, agricultural 
production during the 1950-51 crop year 
reached 141, relative to the prewar average. 
The previous highest point was 128 for the 
war year 1943--44. However, the outlook for 
grain crops is not as favorable as it was a 
year ago, because wet weather has hindered 
field work. A substantial reduction in wheat 
acreage in England and Wales is reported. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION SHOWS SEASONAL 
DECLINE 


The index of industrial production, pub- 
lished by the London and Cambridge Eco- 
nomic Service, was 137 for January (1946= 
100). Mainly because of the usual seasonal 
variations, this figure, which has been ad- 
justed to an average working-day basis, is 
6 points less than the index for December 
1950. As compared with the index for Jan- 
uary 1950, the current figure is up 4 points. 


WAGES AND PRICES ADVANCE 

The Board of Trade index of wholesale 
prices rose 1.9 percent in February, a rise 
due chiefly to advances in industrial raw 
material prices. Wholesale prices in Feb- 
ruary were 33 percent higher than before 
devaluation and had risen 19 percent since 
the fighting began in Korea. In relation 
to rises in wholesale prices, recent advances 
in retail prices and wage rates have been de- 
layed and are smaller. Retail prices, as 
measured by the official index, rose to 118 in 
February, relative to 100 in mid-1947. The 
retail price index had been stable at 113 or 
114 during the first 9 months of 1950 and 
began the current upward movement last 
October. The index of wage rates, also rela- 
tive to mid-1947, was constant at 110 during 
the first 9 months of 1950 but began to ad- 
vance in October, and reached 116 in Feb- 
ruary.—U. S. Emsassy, LONDON, Mar. 30, 1951. 
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U. S. Silversmiths Invited 
To Take Part in Venice Show 


United States silversmiths are invited to 
participate in the International Modern 
Silverware Exhibition to take place in Venice, 
Italy, July 2—-August 25, 1951. This event is 
being organized by the Veneto Institute of 
Work of Venice which has among its sup- 
porters the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce, the Chamber of Commerce, Indus- 
try, and Agriculture of Venice, and the Na- 
tional Federation of Goldsmiths, Jewelers, 
Silversmiths, Watchmakers, and Related In- 
dustries. 

Artisans, manufacturers, and craftsmen of 
other nations also are invited to show ex- 
amples of their works. The following classes 
of products may be exhibited: Silver table- 
ware, smokers’ requisites, toilet articles, 
decorative silverware such as cups, trophies, 
table ornaments, jewelry of silver, and relig- 
ious articles. 

Firms interested in taking part in this 
event may communicate either directly with 
the Secretariat of the International Mod- 
ern Silverware Exhibition, Riva del Carbon 
4794, Venice, Italy, with Italian commercial 
representatives in various cities in the United 
States, or with the Office of the Commercial 
Counselor, Embassy of Italy, 1601 Fuller 
Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 
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hit. Layoffs have been widespread because 
industry has been unable to obtain power, 
and in the town of Kristiansund only the 
hospital, the telephone system, the dairy and 
some bakers can be supplied with power. 
Rationing is in effect in Norway’s third 
largest city; and in Stavanger four schools 
heated by electricity have been closed and 
400 of the 700 man-labor force of the Sta- 
vanger Electro Steel Works have been dis- 
missed. Another plant employing 250 will 
be closed down completely. The only major 
area on the entire west coast that is reason- 
ably well off is Bergen, where sufficient water 
remains to provide electricity for three more 
weeks. 

Officials of the State Watercourse and Elec- 
tricity Board state that the spring thaws, 
which normally start along the west coast 
between March 15 and April 15 will fill the 
reservoirs and relieve the shortage. It is 
expected that at least as far north as Molde, 
the shortage of water is likely to last 
only temporarily. However, danger of re- 
current shortages of the type now affecting 
western Norway will continue until trans- 
mission lines between western and eastern 
Norway are constructed. 


Transportation Developments 
In Madagascar 


Road developments in Madagascar in 1950 
were minor. Construction and maintenance, 
which is in the hands of the Provincial 
Public Works Services, may receive some 
impetus in 1951, as the provincial budgets 
will have more money with which to operate 
as the result of the island’s financial decen- 
tralization. 

As of the middle of 1950, the island’s road 
network included 25,758 kilometers of high- 
ways (1 kilometer-0.62137 mile) of which 
69.5 kilometers were asphalt, 4,587.2 kilome- 
ters were macadam, and 21,101.3 kilometers 
were unimproved earth. Only 3,009.3 
kilometers were main highways. 

There was some work started during the 
year on improving the Sakoa-Bekily road, 
and a good deal of discussion of the Tana- 
narive-Majunga all weather, heavy duty 
highway. A fourth regular, supervised motor 
transport line was started in 1950, to run 
from Thosy to Tulear. In the final analysis, 
the road network of Madagascar is still very 
limited, and many of the roads, with the 
exception of the main highways, are 
impassible in certain seasons of the year. 

The railroads received some equipment in 
1950, but no basic changes took place in the 
island’s rail system. As the result of an 
interministerial law of December 1950, the 
system is to be run more on a commercial 
basis than it has been in the past, and it 
is to be directed by an administrative council 
of 16 members. 

The most important railway development 
of the year was the restoration of the bridge 
at Brickaville. 


A comparison of selected operating sta- 
tistics follows: 


1949 1950 
Tonnage carried (metric tons) _ - 453, 415 478, 202 
: aT, an 74, 653,602 87,866,100 
Passengers carried____._._______ 1, 723, 084 1, 771, 025 
Passenger-kilometers.._________ 82, 572,991 81,905, 841 





Estimates as of January 31, 1951, of Tan- 
ganyika’s crop of cinchona bark, colombo 
root, and papain for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1951 and 1950 estimated. production 
in parentheses are as follows: (in tons of 
2,240 pounds), Cinchona bark 50 (50); co- 
lombo root 125 (124); and papain 7 (5). 
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able progress in the postwar period. The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry is ne- 
gotiating with the Bank of Japan on the 
development of a credit structure which will 
permit the doubling of current production. 


GUM AND RosIN OuTPUT HIGHER, PORTUGAL 


Favorable weather conditions increased 
the gum yield in Portugal in 1950; 1949 was 
a poor year because of the drought. Produc- 
tion in the first 11 months of 1950 amounted 
to 12,002 metric tons of turpentine, compared 
with 9,448 in 1949 and 47,910 tons of rosin 
(38,155 in 1949). 

Owing to good demand and high prices, 
the naval-stores trade was one of the most 
lucrative in 1950 and was expected to con- 
tinue so in 1951. Orders have been accepted 
for delivery as far in advance as August. 
The leading purchaser has been the United 
Kingdom (about 66 percent in 1950) , followed 
by Germany and Switzerland. 


SWEDEN’S NAVAL-STORES SITUATION 


Swedish producers of rosin and turpentine 
have virtually no stocks for sale, and output 
has been sold in advance at least up to mid- 
1951. Importers and industrial users of tall 
oil and turpentine have a comparatively 
small supply, but stocks of solid rosin held 
by the paper and varnish industries, and to a 
minor degree by wholesalers, are reported to 
have increased in 1950. 

The output of liquid rosin and turpen- 
tine in 1951 is estimated at about the same 
amount as in 1950. Because of the very 
satisfactory prices for wood tar, it is believed 
that production of this material will increase 
considerably in 1951. 


Norway’s Rostn Imports From U. S. 
EXPECTED To BE LOWER 


Norway’s imports of rosin from the United 
States are expected to be considerably lower 
in 1951 than in 1950. Supplies from Spain 
and Portugal apparently are assured under 
trade agreements with those countries. 
However, the paper industry prefers United 
States rosin, and it is possible that 1,000 
to 1,500 metric tons of the industry’s es- 
timated annual requirements, as well as 
some rosin for stockpiling, may be imported 
from the United States in 1951. 


Paints & Pigments 


BRITISH INDUSTRY HAMPERED BY 
SHORTAGES 


The British paint industry is hampered 
by acute shortages of zinc oxide, lithopone, 
and titanium oxide. Zinc allocations to 
zinc-oxide manufacturers have been cut 50 
percent. The scarcity of lithopone has been 
aggravated by reduced imports from Ger- 
many. A discussion between industry and 
Board of Trade representatives has been 
scheduled, says the foreign press. 


Radio, Television, 
Electrical Appliances 


U. S. Supplies LARGE PART OF MOROCCO’S 
RaDIo RECEIVERS 


Estimates in January 1951, of the number 
of radio and radiophonographs in use in all 
Morocco range from 35,000 to 45,000, ap- 
proximately 70 percent of which are in the 
Spanish Zone. Between 8,000 and 10,000 
sets probably were manufactured before 1939. 

Spanish Zone import figures are not now 
available. Imports of radio receivers into 
Tangier International Zone in 1949 totaled 
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8,788 units of which the United States sup- 
plied 7,928 units; in the first 9 months of 
1950; imported receivers numbered 3,512, of 
which the United States sent 2,603. 

Of the tubes used 90 percent are of United 
States type. Some French and British man- 
ufacturers supply receivers of their own pro- 
duction which imcorporate United States 
type tubes. The most popular model is a 
five or six tube AC/DC table receiver for 
medium- and short-wave broadcasts, selling 
at wholesale for $24 to $27 and at retail for 
$32 to $36. 


Rubber & Products 


BELGIAN RUBBER GOODS PRODUCTION AND 
TRADE 


Trade estimates placed production of Bel- 
gain automobile tires in the second half of 
1950 at 425,000 units and tubes at 295,000 
units, compared with an estimated output of 
300,000 tires and 290,000 tubes in the first 
half of the year and approximately the same 
number in the last half of 1949. The gain in 
production in the second half of 1950 was 
attributed to a greater demand in the do- 
mestic market and for export. 

Estimated production of all other rubber 
goods in the last 6 months of 1950 was re- 
ported to have increased to approximately 
12,000 metric tons from about 9,000 tons in 
the first half of the year and 9,500 tons in 
the last half of last year. 

Production in 1950 was limited by decree 
to 75 percent of the rated production on 
April 1, 1939. The Federation of Rubber 
Manufacturers has requested the Ministry of 
Economy to limit the production for the 
remainder of 1951 to 75 percent of total ca- 
pacity by volume existing on July 4, 1950, the 
limitation to be retroactive to January 1, 
1951. 

The demand for rubber goods increased in 
the second half of 1950, particularly for tires 
and tubes. It was reported that some deal- 
ers had stocked tires to cover themselves 
against further price increases. 

Imports of all kinds of rubber goods in the 
last half of 1951 are estimated at 6,500 tons 
compared with 4,235 tons in the first 6 
months of the year and 3,662 tons in the 
last half of 1949. 

Estimated imports from the United States 
in the last 6 months of 1950, mostly tires and 
tubes, amounted to 1,300 tons. Imports 
from the United States in the first half of 
the year were estimated at 805 tons and in 
the last half of 1949, 980 tons. 


FINLAND’S RUBBER INDUSTRY RESTRICTED 
BY HIGH PRICES 


The rubber industry in Finland was se- 
verely handicapped by increases in world 
market prices in the second half of 1950, as 
all raw materials for this industry must be 
imported. 

Production of automobile tires was ap- 
proximately 70,000 units in 1950 compared 
with 42,000 units in 1949; the output of 
tubes in 1950 was 80,000 compared with 
44,000 in the preceding year; bicycle-tire pro- 
duction was 600,000 and bicycle-tube pro- 
duction was 560,000 in 1950, compared with 
370,000 tires and 480,000 tubes in 1949. The 
output of rubber shoes was 3,600,000 pairs 
last year, an increase of 300,000 over produc- 
tion in the year before. 

Anticipated production in 1951 is equiva- 
lent to that of 1950, except for a reduction 
to 400,000 bicycle tires and the same number 
for bicycle tubes, if raw materials are avail- 
able. 

The factories used about 3,600 tons of nat- 
ural rubber in 1949, about’ 4,700 tons in 1950, 
and anticipated requirements are for 5,000 
tons in 1951. It is doubtful, however, that 
the 1951 requirements can be met, and it 
may be necessary to concentrate the produc- 
tion of the rubber industry on products 
which are essential to the national economy. 
It is considered possible to obtain enough 
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58. Union of South Africa—Cyril A. Janks, 
representing Lords Outfitters (Pty.) Ltd. (im- 
porter, retailer), Corner Bree and Wanderers 
Streets, Johannesburg, is interested in pur- 
chasing men’s wear and tie material. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 24, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 months. United States address: 
Y Anglo-American Export Corporation, 220 
West Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y, 
Itinerary: New York and Pittsburgh. 

59. Union of South Africa—Herbert J. 
Priebatsch, representing African Sales Co, 
(Pty.) Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, commis- 
sion merchant, agent), Quebec House, Smal 
and President Streets, P. O. Box 7261, Jo- 
hannesburg, is interested in purchasing mil- 
linery, millinery trimmings, and men’s hats; 
also, wishes to obtain manufacturers’ agen- 
cies (particularly manufacturers in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles) in the above 
lines, as well as in men’s socks. Scheduled 
to arrive May 10, via New York City, for a visit 
of 4 weeks. United States address: c/o 
Hampshire House, 150 Central Park South, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

60. Wales—Walter Munro Kay, represent- 
ing Edward Curran Engineering Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Hurman Street, Cardiff, 
is interested in exporting enameled hollow- 
ware for household use. Scheduled to arrive 
about May 4 and remaining until May 8. 
United States address: c/o G. K. Berkey, 
American Express Co., Inc., 65 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 






























































































































































raw materials for the production of these 
essentials. 

The over-all production is not usually suf- 
ficient to meet demand. In 1950 about 45,000 
automobile tires of different makes as well 
as other finished and semifinished products 
were imported. It may not be possible to 
maintain imports at this level in 1951. 



























































ITALIAN RUBBER-GOODS PRODUCTION IN 
1950 


Italian output of rubber products in the 
first 11 months of 1950 reached 68,440 metric 
tons, an increase of 15 percent over 1949. 
Output in the full year 1950 probably 
amounted to about 75,000 tons, a record, 
For 1951, the industry expects an increase to 
about 100,000 tons. Approximately 60 per- 
cent of the 1950 production volume was in 
automobile tires and tubes (56 percent in 
1949), 22 percent in technical articles, and 
the remainder in cycle tires, footwear, soles, 
heels, and sundry items. 

The industry is reported to have operated 
at about 90 percent of capacity during the 
past year, and with construction of new 
plants nearing completion, together with 
modernization of existing facilities with ERP © 
equipment, plant capacity will be increased 
in 1951. Thus, the 30 percent increase 
in output programed for 1951 appears to 
be physically possible. In fact, industrial- 
ists believe that a 40-percent increase 
over 1950 might be attained if the de- 
fense program required it. Furthermore, a 
as the 1950 output of 75,000 tons covered 
Italy’s domestic requirements and permitted 
exports of approximately 15 percent of total 
sales, it may be assumed that a substantial 
part of the 1951 production increase cowjd be 
dedicated to military production without 
seriously affecting domestic consumption, 
even after allowing for an increased demand 
from the domestic civilian market. 
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